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The Classical Review 


AUGUST, 1915 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


CLENARD AS AN EDUCATIONAL PIONEER. 


III. 


GREAT as may be the significance of 
Clenard in preferring to concentrate his 
attention on methods of teaching He- 
brew and Greek, rather than on the 
attainment of the heights of erudition 
in the study of those languages, and in 
the editing of texts, we see most clearly 
_the importance of his labours in the 
territory where he had the most com- 
petitors—viz., in the teaching of Latin. 
Clenard’s methods were original in the 
sense that they were not consciously 
derived from others. They were the 
outcome of his own experience in teach- 
ing. In every generation we find that 
when teachers have ventured to put 
aside the traditional, the orthodox 
methods of teaching the classical lan- 
guages, the dictates of simplicity and 
directness have driven them to oral 
methods,—more and more to approxi- 
mate the teaching of a foreign language 
to the processes whereby we learn the 
vernacular language. 

Though Clenard had been teaching 
private pupils Latin at Louvain for 
eleven years (1520-1531), it was only on 
leaving Louvain to go to Spain that he 
began to write from time to time about 
Latin-teaching. He was induced to 
leave Louvain by the son of Christopher 
Columbus, the discoverer of the West 
Indies. Clenard himself thus tells the 
story :! ‘About this time (1531) Fer- 
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nandus Colon (Columbus), to whose 
father we owe the discovery of the 
Indies, was occupying himself in Bra- 
bant. May peace and rest be to both 
of them. Ferdinand went through the 
whole of Europe with the purpose of 
devoting whatsoever memorable books 
which he could acquire to the estab- 
lishment of a library.’ This remarkable 
library was housed at Seville. Ferdi- 
nand sought in Italy and in the North 
of Europe, (where he visited not only 
the Low Countries, but also England,) 
all the books and MSS. which he could 
purchase, and enlisted such scholars as 
would be able to assist him in the 
project. Already Ferdinand had ob- 
tained the co-operation of the great 
Portuguese scholar and traveller, de 
Resende, and the latter suggested to 
Ferdinand that he should invite Clenard. 
Clenard accepted the offer for three 
years, the remuneration to be the 
equivalent of what he was earning at 
Louvain. At the same time Vasaeus 
of Bruges was also secured by Ferdi- 
nand for the same length of time. 

The opportunity of going to Spain 
was hailed by Clenard, because for 
some time he had been drawn to the 
thought of the study of Arabic, partly 
through his keen linguistic bent, but 
still more from the desire to engage in, 
and promote, a croisade pacifique for a 
better understanding with, and eventu- 
ally a conversion of, the Mahometans 
to Christianity. When the small party 
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of scholars led by Ferdinand Colon 
reached Salamanca, on the road for 
Seville, Clenard at once, without chang- 
ing his clothes, went out into the streets 
of Salamanca and came to a great 
square, where some hundreds of Uni- 
versity students were walking up and 
down, awaiting the opening of lecture 
courses. He remarked with gladness 
that his humble Brabangon costume 
provoked neither smiles nor raillery. 
Accosting one of the promenaders, he 
put him aw courant with his projects, 
and asked him the name of the Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, for Clenard had been 
told, years before, that the University of 
Salamanca possessed such a Professor. 
Great was his dejection when he heard 
that the Chair of Arabic was a fiction ! 
The University atmosphere, however, 
made Clenard impatient of proceeding 
to Seville, and Ferdinand — egregius 
patronus'—released Clenard on gener- 
ous conditions, and for two years 
Clenard lived at Salamanca by teach- 
ing, as he had done at Louvain. But 
he applied himself strenuously to Arabic 
studies. He then accepted a post at 
Evora, in Portugal, as tutor to the 
Prince Henry, and there he stayed, 1533 
to 1537, continuing his Arabic studies. 
In 1537 Clenard was at Braga, and there 
he was consulted as to the foundation 
of aschool. Clenard tells us he took the 
opportunity to offer to teach pupils in a 
public building, and readily received 
those who had not up to that time 
heard a word of Latin. At the hour 
named a great number of pupils assem- 
bled, attracted by the novelty, so that 
the building would not hold them all. 
All ages came; parents accompanied 
their children. ‘Engaged as I was 
alone with this crude flock, of such 
varied minds, I used not the slightest 
word except Latin. So, by degrees, by 
assiduous practice, matters proceeded 
that, within a few months, they all 
reasonably well understood Latin, and 
even the least advanced could lisp out 
Latin one way or another (utcumque 
Latine baibutirent), though they did not 
yet know the alphabet. For I was 
drawing along their tender age, so that 
there should be no weariness, and I did 


1 Epistolae (1566), p. 111. 


not interpret the word /udus in a sense 
opposed to its meaning, but in very 
truth we were “ playing” in our school- 
lessons.’ 

Whilst Clenard thus accumulated ex- 
perience in teaching Latin, at Louvain, 
at Salamanca, at Evora, and at Braga, 
both publicly and privately, his aim was 
ever towards simplification in methods 
of teaching. But he did not confine his 
teaching to school-lessons. He engaged 
in teaching inter privatos parietes. If any 
man deserves the title of experimentalist 
in education, it is Clenard. For adopt- 
ing the custom of his times, he owned 
three slaves. But instead of reserving 
them entirely for menial offices, he kept 
them as constant pupils, on whom to 
try his methods of teaching Latin. He 
called them Michael Long-tooth, An- 
tonius Blackamoor (Nigrinus), and Se- 
bastian Charcoal (Carbo). 

Clenard’s account of his acquisition 
of his three slaves is as follows :* ‘ Never 
did I think that I should be a lord and 
master, yet now I possess three slaves. 
Listen to their names that you may 
have a good laugh—Michael Dento, 
Antonius Nigrinus, Sebastian Carbo. 
They are Ethiopians whom I thus teach, 
that they may some time be readers and 
writers for me. But if God should pro- 
long my life, why should I not make 
of them theologians, so that they may 
rejoice in reading Isaiah, no less than 
the Aethiop baptized by the Apostle 
Philip? When I shall have four, what 
will hinder me from teaching them 
Chaldaic letters as happened to the four 
in Babylon? Others clad in purple 
take their delight in monkeys. But 
when I am wearied by studies, I delight 
myself with these monkeys endowed 
with reason. They learn Latin, willy- 
nilly, for they hear nothing else from 
me. The youngest cost me a little 
more than thirty ducats. If anyone 
offered me a hundred ducats I would 
not hand him over. I was able to train 
native servants, but when they should 
be instructed they would leave me. 
What I spend on these I spend on my- 
self. If I should begin to get stupid by 
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reason of old age, I should have the 
slaves wise in my stead, so that least 
some of my wisdom will be retained.’ 

While Clenard was experimenting in 
his Latin teaching with the miscel- 
laneous crowd of pupils at Braga, he 
introduced, so to say, an experiment 
within an experiment. He took the 
three slaves to the school and engaged 
them in Latin dialogues with himself 
before all the other pupils. The slaves 
were to listen to Clenard speaking Latin 
as they were accustomed at home, and 
answer in Latin, although often they 
might sin against the rules of Priscian. 

‘I conducted a conversation with 
them. The audience were most atten- 
tive, for they regarded it as a miracle 
that Africans were speaking in Latin. 

‘“ Heus, Dento,” I say, “ salta.” 

‘Then he gave first one, then a second 
leap. The spectators laughed. 

‘“Tu, Nigrine, repe nobis per pavi- 
mentum.” 

‘Without delay he acted the quad- 
ruped. All the onlookers, more than 
ever, roared with laughter. 

‘ Carbo was ordered to run, and rushed 
along at once. 

‘So I went on, teaching many other 
things, not so much by explanation by 
voice as by gesture, so that by joking 
the words (vocabula) might slip into the 
minds of the boys. And my least care 
was that I should present to them gram- 
matical rules at the beginning, for there 
is nothing pleasant in that method. 
But I applied all the art I could. In 
the same manner as merchants learn 
their idioms by practice, in various 
regions of the world, so in the crowd of 
those learning Latin, Latin words were 
hummed everywhere. In fact, it was 
to be counted a crime, in the early 
studies, to write the words; but with 
eyes intent on the teacher, their ears 
were accustomed to hearing the words. 
Whenever there offered itself either a 
sentence, within the limits of a few 
words, it was repeated throughout the 
school of disciples in gestures—e.g., the 
hand rubbing the hand—whilst I de- 
clared the name of the action whilst 
making the gesture. I made it my 
tule not to teach with any of the cus- 
tomary ostentation, nor to bring any 
fixed programme, but I talked about 


whatever happened, just as the occasion 
prompted. If I caught sight of a notice- 
able nose, by laughing and touching my 
nose I gave the suggestion to Dento, 
who immediately blew his nose. Then 
I would order candles to be brought. 

‘“Tu, Nigrine,” I say, ‘blow out 
the candle.” If he did it stupidly, so as 
to make an angry-looking face, I up- 
braided him. They soon understood 
what was meant by candelam accendere, 
and what by candelam  extinguere. 
Hence we glided on to tallow and wax 
wicks, and other things which can be 
distinguished by the eyes (oculis arbi- 
trari poterant), to use the phrase of 
Gellius. Whilst we are thus trifling, 
we seize hold as it were of the handle 
of discourse. Very often without any 
tedium, three hours pass away in our 
irrelevancy, with the greatest delight of 
the pupils. 

‘So it came to pass that boys could 
not be restrained by the parents from 
attendance at school, as if joyful to 
listen to the teacher, so that they arrive 
an hour before the time, and at night 
dream of nothing else than our school 
comedies. I with many others have 
often wondered at the great persistency 
of those who have been punished, yet 
by some mutual emulation yet con- 
stantly frequent the school that they 
may keep off ennui. Sir, let me tell 
you something new. When Easter 
approaches, and the great mass of people 
have not yet made an end of confession, 
it is announced that no one would be 
admitted to the school who has not 
made his confession of sins, and for 
that purpose we have named a portion 
of a day as a holiday from teaching, 
forthwith in all the churches there is 
a crowd to visit priests, lest they should 
miss the delight of entry to the school. 
The next day, indeed on that very day, 
many girls, wherever they saw me, came 
full of joy, and each, as she meets me, 
says: “‘ Master, I have confessed,” so full 
of alacrity, so pleased were they, to pass 
what time they could under the super- 
vision of their teacher. The pupils 
were divided into certain divisions, 
which we arranged into more or less, 
according to the number of those 
present. And each one received a 
name and place, so that a tribune over 
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each should watch, with the least stir, 
deserters of their post, and except for a 
serious reason, scarcely any desertions 
were to be noted. I attached younger 
to the older pupils. And for the rest, 
sometimes one was a pupil, sometimes 
a teacher, so that by turns each one 
learned, and then taught.’ 

The school-teaching became a matter 
of town talk, and scraps of dialogue 
were repeated or sung, it would appear, 
somewhat like popular refrains from 
music-hall songs nowadays. Clenard 
gives an example: 

Heus, puer ! 

Quid est rei? 

Quo properas ? 

Ad ludum literarium. 
Mane paulisper. 

Non possum. 

Quid ita? 

Quia iam praeteriit hora. 
Quid tum postea? 

Si moratus fuero, vapulabo. 
Ain verd? 

Sic profectd. 

Utram metuis, ferulam an scuticam ? 
Utraque praeceptor utitur. 
Sed ausculta paucis. 

Non licet, inquam. Vale. 


Clenard says that this dialogue was 
noised abroad in all the streets, so that 
handicraftsmen and mule-drivers con- 
stantly were calling out ‘ Heus, puer!’ 
Girls also in the houses sang it. It 
was in all Braga. Soon Clenard sent 
forth another dialogue not ‘ endeavour- 
ing to be elegant in expression, but one 
which got hold of the boys.’ Then 
followed another and yet another, 
always dealing with some subject not 
‘in any way removed from _ boys’ 
interests.’ 

Clenard continues: ‘And because 
by degrees Latin conversation became 
familiar, 1 began, step by step, to instil 
the taste for grammar. I hung up on 
the walls, in great characters, the de- 
clensions of nouns, which they took 
down into little books, tribe by tribe. 
This at least was done by those who 
could write, and they gave help to their 
neighbours both in transcribing and 
also in instructing pupils in the art of 
wxjting. This function also was in- 
trusted to the tribunes, so that they 
should thoroughly give their attention 
to the more ignorant pupils.’ 

‘In the meantime, knowledge of the 


language grew in the learners, since, 
one by one, they answer back, now a 
sentence, now an adage, now some 
significant word, fixed in the memory. 
I ordered everything in such a way 
that no book, printed in type, was sup- 
plied to the school (in fact, it was for- 
bidden). Yet in this great crowd, every 
day, each pupil had himself two special 
opportunities of reading, and also could 
gather by his ears what fell as a task 
to others. More definitely I will say: 
Tasks were not done in common; each 
had his own work, and therefore made 
use of his own powers, and heard others 
pronouncing what he would have to 
pronounce. The process is as follows: 
The tribunes stand up. Each in his 
turn goes through his task. The rest 
of the tribunes listen to the divisions, 
and with the greatest silence, even with- 
out wishing it, answer in their mind 
many questions asked from others.’ 
The two experiments detailed above, 
of the Braga school, and of the training 
of the slaves in the use of the Latin 
language, by no means complete the 
story of Clenard’s efforts in the practice 
of his method of teaching. On Easter- 
eve 1535, i.e. nearly two years and a 
half before his teaching of the school 
at Braga, he wrote to Rutger Rescius, 
the Greek scholar-printer at Louvain :? 
‘I know,’ he says, ‘I ought to be think- 
ing of divine things, at Easter-time. 
But I want to write to you about your 
little son. We have in the house of 
my host, the archdeacon, a boy of good 
brains, son of a French merchant, and 
great friend of the archdeacon. When 
I noticed the boy’s ability, I said to his 
father: ‘‘ Why doesn’t Dionysius learn 
Latin?” His father only wanted him 
to learn the vernacular, and asked: 
“* How can he be trained in Latin when 
the schoolmaster here (at Evora) him- 
self does not even speak Latin?” 
‘*Let him come to me,” I said. “Let 
him merely live with us, board with us, 
and he will become accustomed to 
Latin conversation. He will then 
speak Latin, why not? You were not 
taught Portuguese any other way than 
by practice in hearing and speaking it.” 
“Yes, but Latin is another matter.” 


1 Epistolae (1566), p. 96. 
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“‘ Nay, certainly it is just the same with 
it. It was thus the Roman youths 
were taught it. What need of many 
words?”’ I order that every day he 
should come to me, and sleep at my 
house, and I would begin the subject 
by joking, rather than as if it were 
strenuous teaching. But you say: 
“Don’t you teach the declensions and 
conjugations even to the smallest 
pupils? Tell me how teachers teach a 
Portuguese child Portuguese, before he 
knows a sentence of the language?” I 
provide a tiny little book and write in 
it now and again little sentences for the 
boy. 
‘‘Salve, domine. Utvales? Bene? 
Ex animisententia.” This he read, and 
said again and again at breakfast, and 
recited it from time to time. Then he 
became accustomed, after saying ‘‘ Salve 
domine,” to my words, always in Latin, 
“Tu quoque, vales recte?” He hesi- 
tated what to reply, and although I 
could not tell him in the vernacular 
(not knowing it), I taught him by ges- 
ture to say: “‘ Etiam, domine.” On 
the next day, “‘ Quomodo valet dominus 
archidiaconus? Fecit rem divinam? 
ubinam est? domi an in templis?” 
This he then continued to recite from his 
little book. Nay also, for the sake of a 
little fun, I threw in Greek words also: 
Ilas Hire; Kaas. ... Except 
such little digressions, he hears nothing 
but Latin with me, and if I talk with 
him for an hour, he understands every- 
thing well, and aptly speaks in reply. 
Yet for the rest of the time, at home, he 
hears nothing but the vernacular. What 
heights will your John not attain if 
compelled to converse always in Latin 
and not in the vernacular at home.’ 
Clenard then makes suggestions of 
further short dialogues, particularly 
advising Rescius that no long Latin 
sentences be used. He remembers that 
Rescius is a Greek scholar, and there- 
fore thinks it worth while to say that 
Quintilian would not advise ‘our John’ 
to begin with Greek, simply because the 
child would not be in an atmosphere in 
which he would hear Greek spoken, as 
the Roman child might hear, in Quin- 
tilian’s age, in favourable circumstances. 

The more to impress the value of his 
method of Latin teaching, Clenard re- 
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lates the story of what has come under 
his observation, in the teaching of a 
four-year-old (quadrimulus) child by the 
child’s father, who was a ‘passable’ 
Latinist. This father taught his child 
Latin ‘not otherwise than the crowd 
of men is accustomed to teach the ver- 
nacular language. We regarded the 
results as a miracle. A year ago, in the 
presence of my prince, he recited parts 
from the second book of the Aeneid, 
with the description of Laocoon, and 
with so great an unction that the author 
himself could not have pronounced 
the verses more seriously. He said: 
‘‘ Validis ingentem viribus hastam,” etc., 
so that I seemed to see the instrument 
trembling, so beautifully did he make 
the gestures. You would wonder also 
at his knowledge of genders and tenses, 
more like our pupils in their tenth year. 
... A few days ago he and his father were 
with us at breakfast, and, being bidden, 
greeted me with Latin sentences given 
him by me the day before. I send you 
the document itself, so that you may 
cherish good hope of your John, if only 
he makes due efforts in the practice of 
speaking rather than being sent to the 
hangmen—teachers of grammar.’ He 
concludes by stating his personal pre- 
ference for studies before the dawn of 
light in the morning rather than after 
the evening meal, and begs for a chatty 
letter in reply. 

From Braga, Clenard proceeded to 
Granada, where he stayed some months, 
part of the time as the guest of Luis 
de Mendoza, Marquis of Mondajar, in 
the wonderful palace of the Alhambra. 
Here the longing grew more and more 
intense to get to know thoroughly the 
Koran, and Islamic writings, and to 
combat them in the interests of Chris- 
tianity. At last the call came irre- 
sistibly to go now to Africa, get more 
proficient in Arabic speech, by practice, 
after the manner of his teaching of 
Latin to beginners, and to acquire Arabic 
books and MSS. Eventually, he thought 
of coming back to Europe, to Louvain, 
his dulce Lovanium, there to found a col- 
lege for teaching Arabic and other East- 
ern languages, and to train missionaries 
for the conversion of the Musulmans. 

On April 10, 1538, Clenard left 
Granada, and went to Gibraltar, and 
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accompanied by William, his Dutch 
servant, he crossed to Ceuta, and pro- 
ceeded to Tetuan and Fez, although at 
this time there was war between Fez 
and Portugal. For four years he en- 
deavoured to carry out his missionary 
enterprise, and his adventures are a part 
of that romance of scholarship which is 
too often overlooked. In 1542 he was 
back again in Granada—reduced to the 
utmost poverty—so as to part with the 
last of his faithful servants, Guillaume. 
He sickened and died September, 1542, 
before he could go back again to Africa. 
He had been utterly and basely neg- 
lected by Prince Henry of Portugal, his 
pupil. He was buried in the Alhambra ; 
surely, few more worthy of the honour. 

Clenard’s struggles to learn Arabic 
and to teach the Mussulmans require 
an article to themselves. They are all 
in line with his keen linguistic studies 
in Greek and Hebrew, and his attitude 
towards Arabs in their language and 
Mahometans in their religion, may be 
described as distinctly pedagogic or 
educational. 

Even in Fez, among the Arabs, he 
kept up his interest in the teaching of 
the classical languages. On August 21, 
1541, he wrote to his old and faithful 
friend John Parvus, Bishop of St. James 
in Promontario: ‘There is a man of 
ninety years of age who has become my 
pupil for Greek. Don’t laugh, my lord 
Bishop. Heis a boy of good hope after 
the proverb dis of yépovtes, and 
now almost knows the alphabet, except 
for the difficulties which arise for such 
old eyes in discriminating between v 
and v. Why, also, a Jew has been my 
disciple in Latin. It is something, 
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within the space of a year, to have 
taught the three languages at Fez.’ 

Clenard could not restrain himself, 
from time to time, in his letters to his 
friends, from noting down his method 
of Latin teaching. After his death a 
Luxemburg philologist, Nicolas Mame- 
ranus, brought together all his teaching- 
method passages from the Epistolae 
(Plantin edition, 1566), in 1576, with 
the title, Nova Methodus docendi pueros 
analphabeticos, brevi omnino temporis spatio 
Latine logui, praesertim intra privatos 
parietes. ... Francofurtti MDLXXVI. 
[8vo., 61 pp.]. This is an interesting 
compilation. It does not contain the 
accounts of the pedagogical experiments 
described in this article, which of them- 
selves sufficiently illustrate Clenard’s 
teaching methods. But it includes a 
number of further examples of Clenard’s 
Latin dialogues. Clenard himself wrote 
Institutiones Grammaticae Latinae, pub- 
lished at Braga, in 1538, and this book 
was re-edited and republished at 
Coimbra by Vasaeus, in 1546. It is 
extremely rare. J have not been able 
to see any copy, and it is not described 
in detail by M. Roersch. 

Truly, Clenard was a new kind of 
missionary, one who took with him, 
wherever he went, the enthusiasm for 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and a simple- 
minded joy in perfecting a pedagogic 
linguistic method of teaching Latin to 
infants of four years of age, to men of 
ninety; and not only Christians, but also 
Jews and infidels—and slaves. When 
he died he was forty-eight years of 
age. 

FosTER WATSON. 
Orpington, Kent. 


Com. Fr. adesf. 1324 (K.) =Lyr. Fr. 
adesp. 23 (Bergk *). 


Simos KaKov 

Kal Oaraoon avéuov 

Kal yadnv... 

oeTal 

»” \ , 
KaV TLS aiTia yévnTaL TOV TOXITHY KaTE- 


mvedpa Bpaxyd Kopic- 


ON A FRAGMENT OF COMEDY. 


The verses were called lyric by 
Bergk, tragic (perhaps Euripidean) by 
Herwerden, comic by Meineke, while 
Headlam considered them certainly 
comic on account of their metre. ‘ Mihi 
quidem comicum colorem habere non 
videntur.—Kock. 

We may be more near a decision if 
we can find out the true reading in 
verse 3. «ai yadnvos is in all MSS. of 
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Dio. Then we have év7’ M., 
yopa wav B., nyav av T., 
wav U. 

The ordinary reading due to Jacobs 
and Reiske, adv tuyn, mpos ... does 
nothing to explain the corruption. 

Now xopvocetac is a word confined 
almost entirely to Epic. Though I 
find it used later of the sea (= pumriferar, 
kukatat) or river in Dion. Perieg. 201, 
Antiphil. A.P. IX. 277, Nonn. D. 
XXIII. 192, 204, Niket. Eug. IX. 29, 
Greg. Naz. II. 646 (Bened.), v. 308, yet 
its proper meaning seems to be simply 
perewpifo, Hom. A. 442 Eris. 
oMyn pev mpara 
ovpave Kapn emi dé 
yOovt passage which the 
author of the Cypria (fr. 1 K.) and 
Euripides (Hec. 114, Hipp. 1196) I fancy 
referred wrongly to a wave. Homer 
was thinking rather of the cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, 1 ( (3) Kings 
Xill. 44,5, [Theocr. ] XXV. 93. yap 
TE pera ts Ta 
Ap. Rhod. I. 1027 has it of the pum 
mupos falling on dry bushes, but it is 
elsewhere used of waves, Hom. A. 424, 
®, 306, I. 7 (kopO@vera:), Ap. Rhod. II. 
70, 322, IV. 214 (and so Dion. Perieg. 
103, Quint. Sm. XIV. 344, Opp. Cyn. 
IV. 168). 

It is probable that Bpayd 
goes together, ‘ rises to a slight height ’ 
in imitation of Homer (i.c.), and that 
either mvedua means ‘a ripple, as 
perhaps in Dem. 328. 10—a wind on 
the face of the water—or that xidpa 
should be read. 

If we read xopya, the reading of cod. 
B becomes worthy of attention, since 


IIN 
XOQPAKTMA 


or the like could easily have given rise 
to IAN IINETMA. 

evTexwpa «.T.A. Now seem to arise 
simply from a misreading of evtoo 
wpac, and this presumably because a 
scribe had before him an unfamiliar 


: Compare eg. Xen. Cyrop. VII. 5. 68, where 
for (¢ri) XOPACEIH almost all MSs’ have 
ECOPAICEIEN. 


adjective in -evo, -evtoc. The first error 
was to read adrévn & Te yopac, while 
further corruptions arise from an 
attempt to patch sense and metre. 

The form yadnvyjes (as dvopSpnets, 
Nicander) I do not find, but like xopte- 
cera it suggests the epic. What if 
our comic poet is parodying or borrow- 
ing (e.g. from Antimachus) some such 
phrase as: 

KopvcceTat 
Koma yarnvnévtos ...? 

For that is what they say: Theophy- 
lact. Simocatt. Ep. 15 dé 
TWS Umexvuawe TL Kal Kvavi- 
fovcay wpas yadnvis thy OddaTTav 
eixoviteto, though I do not find it used 
in the metaphor of the sea and the 
assembly. For aitia, aypia® is probable 
if the parody continues ; otherwise 
metre forbids. For the use of apa 
compare further Simonid fr. 12 ws 
(Blass for Zeds 
kat déxa Wpav Kadéovow 

Read then xat yarnvn- @ pas 
Kdpa Bpaxy KopvoceTat Kap TIS 
adypia yévorto Tov 

Finally, I would add one or two pas- 
sages to those collected by Bergk (on 
our passage and on Solon fr.12): Dem. 
383. 5 (cited by Herwerden), Ar. Ran. 
359, where dveyeiper® and putifer seem 
to me to refer to the winds and sea, 
Plut. Mor. 788c, Dio Chrys. I. 116 
(R.), Aristid. II. 60, Dem. 328. ro, Cic. 
Muren. 17 (35), Prov. Cons. 16 (38), 
Milon. 2 (5), Planc. 4 (11), 6 (13), 
Philodem. Rhet. 12, Jo. Chrys. VIII. 44 
(Migne). In the Byzantine orators the 
Emperor is the sea and his flatterers the 
winds. 

A. D. Knox. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


2 Read for airos in Themist I2A. 

Philo I. 695-6 M. Perhaps avy > €pOnoav 
dedXar i in Ap. Rhod. I. 1078. eyelpo is common. 
éreyeipw in Solon, 4 4. 19 ordow 


evOovt’ emeyeiper, may be compared 
with Fab. Aesop 94 (Halm), yadnvovs Seomoras 
of Xatpéxaxor mapapvoarres ereyeipovow mpos 
dppas (dpyas?) (adas. Johann, Zv. VI. 18 
has dteyeipw of the sea. 
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WHILE we are taking so much fresh 
interest in the geography of the Helles- 
pont, it may be as well to tryand elucidate 
a corrupt passage which refers to opera- 
tions there and in that district. 

The author of the Rhetorica, whoever 
he was, at the end of his fourth book 
gives two examples of breuttas in oratory, 
in both of which the text is more or less 
corrupt. The first of the two I discussed 
at length so long ago as 1882 in the 
Journal of Philology, arguing that the 
person referred to in it was Marius 
and not Sulla, and suggesting that the 
date of that work may probably be 82 or 
83 B.c. The first of these suggestions 
is now generally accepted. The second 
is also recognised as satisfactory, seeing 
that there is no mention in the Rhetorica 
of the work done by Sulla in or after the 
year 82. In 1894 F. Marx published 
his edition of the Rhetorica, and on 
p- 155 concludes that the work must 
have been written between the years 86 
and 82, taking as the terminus ex quo the 
date of the seventh consulship of Marius. 
So also Schanz, Gesch. der Rim. Litter- 
atur, Vol. ii. (ed. 3), p. 467. 

To this first example of brewitas I 
need not again refer. But I wish now 
to examine the second accurately, for I 
am inclined to think that it may enable 
us to make a more exact guess as to the 
date of the work. I am strongly inclined 
to think that it refers to the movements 
of Lucullus and his fleet in the spring 
of 84 B.c., co-operating with Sulla, and 
providing for the safe conduct of his 
army from Greece to the Hellespont. 

In Marx’s edition the text of this 
passage stands thus: ‘ Lemnum prae- 
teriens cepit, inde Thasi praesidium 
reliquit, post urbem Viminacium sus- 
tulit, inde pulsusin Hellespontum statim 
potitur Abydi.’ 

These few words, in spite of corrup- 
tion (of which more directly), clearly 
indicate that someone with a fleet is 
watching the coast of Thrace, trying to 
guard it from a hostile fleet by securing 
the two islands Lemnos and Thasos 
which lie immediately off it, and having 
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AN ATTACK ON THE HELLESPONT IN 84 s.c. 


(Rhetorica ad Herennium iv. 68). 


as his ultimate objective the command 
of the Hellespont. And the words also 
strongly suggest that someone else is 
approaching along that coast of Thrace 
by the via Egnatia, for whom the naval 
commander is making his march safe. 
Now early in 84 Sulla was advancing 
from Greece by the via Egnatia, and 
had commissioned Lucullus, who after 
various adventures had established him- 
self with a fleet off the Troad? (say in 
Besika Bay), to clear the Aegean and 
the Hellespont of the forces of Mithri- 
dates. The situation is thus exactly 
that which is reflected in the words just 
quoted. Lucullus took Lemnos, we 
may guess, occupied Thasos, then did 
two other things which the corruption 
of the text unluckily leaves obscure, and 
finally, exactly as Appian tells the story,” 
returned to the Hellespont, and seized 
Abydos on the Asiatic side, so as to pre- 
vent Mithridates from establishing him- 
self there. Abydos was just beyond 
what we now know so well as ‘ the Nar- 
rows,’ and with that place in Roman 
hands, the Hellespont was also theirs 
and Sulla’s march was secured. But 
there are here two textual difficulties 
about which I must now say a word. 
The first of these lies in the word 
Viminacium, or Viminachium, as it 
appears in the best group of MSS. (M, 
for the value of which see Marx, Prole- 
gomena, p. 20 f.) Under the Empire 
there was an important town of that 
name on the Danube, some 300 miles 
inland from the Hellespont or Thasos, 
and this name must have suggested 
itself to a copyist who could make 
nothing of the one in his MS. But 
Viminacium was unknown to the 
Romans of Marius’ time, if indeed such 
a city existed then at all. ‘ Bithyniam’ 
is the reading of three inferior MSS., but 
seems quite impossible. ‘Lysimachiam’ 
was suggested by Kayser (after Spengel) 


1 Plutarch Lucullus, ch. iii. 

2 Mithridatica, 56. Appian implies that 
Lucullus seized Abydos in advance of Sulla, in 
order to secure the passage of the Hellespont 
for his chief. 


= 


espont 
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in his edition of 1854—~.e., the city on 
the narrow neck of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, near the modern Gallipoli, and 
a key to the Hellespont. But this city, 
though the only one in those parts, so 
far as I can discover, whose name ends 
in machia or acia, can hardly be the one 
we want ; the name is hard to reconcile 
with the MSS., and the town was too 
strong to be destroyed by a force land- 
ing from a fleet. Swustulit, in which all 
MSS. agree, must have this meaning 
here : (cp. ‘ Karthago tollenda’ in iii. 2. 2 
of this work) ; and Lysimachia did not 
meet with this fate, for it is mentioned 
by Strabo (vi. 54) without any reference 
to such a disaster. Further, if the 
reader will look again at the passage we 
are discussing, he will probably conclude 
that the town we are looking for was 
not on the Hellespont, but near Thasos 
—though not in the island, as is made 
clear by the words praesidium reliqutt. 

I am disposed to think that the miss- 
ing town was some small one on or near 
the via Egnatia, and therefore of import- 
ance at the moment; one which might 
easily be destroyed, and of which the 
name was afterwards forgotten. But if 


any reader of this paper can make a 
better suggestion, I shall be only too 
glad to hear of it. 

The second difficulty lies in the word 
pulsus, which might suggest that Lucul- 
lus had experienced a reverse imme- 


diately after the destruction of the town, 
whatever it was, and had been com- 
pelled to retreat to his base. But pulsus 
is not in the MSS.; those of the group M 
have sulsus, all except C, which seems to 
stand by itself, and to give us occasion- 
ally the true reading. (See Marx, Pro- 
legomena, p. 15 f.). C has vrursus, 
which has suggested to me reversus, as I 
find it did to Baiter and Kayser for 
their edition of 1860. If we accept 
reversus, it will mean that Lucullus re- 
turned leisurely to the parts whence he 
had started to prepare the way for Sulla, 
and immediately seized Abydos, as we 
have seen. When Sulla arrived shortly 
afterwards, Lucullus took him safely 
across the Narrows, and the interview 
with Mithridates followed which brought 
a peace. So Plutarch tells us explicitly, 
perhaps from the memoirs of Sulla, at 
the beginning of the fourth chapter of 
his life at Lucullus. 

These events happened in the spring 
of 84. If the author of the Rhetorica 
alludes to them, he had probably heard 
of them from someone serving in the 
fleet, and put them in at the very end of 
his work not long after they happened, 
perhaps the very next year. In any 
case we have here some ground for 
bringing down our terminus ex quo for 
the date of the Rhetorica to the year 84. 


W. WaARDE FOWLER. 


NOTE ON CATULLUS, 84. 


My attention has been called to the 
current interpretation of this epigram 
by a note on a specimen page of a 
selection of Latin verse, edited by the 
members of the Latin department of 
Williams’ College. The note is as 
follows : 

Quintilian (I, 5, 20) tells us that the 
early Romans rarely employed the aspi- 
rate, but said aedos for haedos and ircos 
for hircos. By the time of Catullus, 
largely owing to the influence of the 
Greek aspirated consonants, the use of 
aspirates was becoming common, so 
that, for example, pulcros became pul- 
chros, and triumpos, triumphos. Confu- 
sion in the application of the principle 


led to ridiculous mistakes, especially 
among the lower classes. 

Arrius’ pronunciation (Chommoda 
dicebat) seems well worthy of a note; 
for to this tendency in Catullus’ day is 
due not merely our usual spelling of the 
Latin word pulcer, but the / in our 
English word sepulchre. The passage on 
aspiration in Quintilian, on which the 
foregoing note is based, runs as follows : 
‘Quamquam per aspirationem, sive 
adicitur vitiose, sive detrahitur, apud 
nos potest quaeri, an in scripto sit 
vitium? si H litera est, non nota. 
cuius quidem ratio mutata cum tem- 
poribus est saepius. Parcissime ea 
veteres usi etiam in vocalibus, cum 
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aedos ircosque dicebant. Diu deinde 
servatum, ne consonantibus aspiraretur, 
ut in Graccis et triumpis. Erupit brevi 
tempore nimius usus ut choronae, chen- 
turiones, pracchones adhuc quibusdam in- 
scriptionibus maneant: qua de re 
Catulli nobile epigramma est. Inde 
durat ad nos usque vehementer, et com- 
prehendere, et miht: et mehe quoque pro 
me apud antiquos, tragoediarum prae- 
cipue scriptores, in veteribus libris inve- 
nimus’ (Quint. I, 5, 19-21). 

It is natural to suspect that so great 
a change as we find in the pronuncia- 
tion of choronae for coronae or chommoda 
for commoda is due to a foreign influence. 
But it seems to me far more likely that 
the change was due to the corruption 
of these Latin words in the mouths of 
men of alien stock than to any altera- 
tion effected in the pronunciation of 
the Romans themselves by the influence 
of the Greek aspirated consonants. 
Surely in that event we should meet 
with y for K in the Greek translitera- 
tions of names like Caesar and Lucilius. 
There is reason to believe that the 
tendency among the early Romans to 
neglect the aspiration did not pass 
away, but became more intense in the 
mouths of genuine Romans; and to 
this seems due the utter disappearance 
of the Latin h in the Romance lan- 
guages. I remember that my old 
teacher, Studemund, who had spent 
much of his early life in Italy, used to 
tell us that the Roman of to-day is 
quite incapable of aspirating a vowel. 
It seems unlikely that the Roman of 
Quintilian’s day heard anything in 
mehe but mé, or in vehementer but 
vémenter. The ehe in these words seems 
merely a special form of Accius’ device 
for representing the long vowel. Hence 
Quintilian’s doubt: ‘si H litera est, non 
nota.’ 

To me Catullus seems to indicate 
here with the indirectness, it is true, 
characteristic of the poet, but with a 
clearness intelligible to a man of his 
day, the real source of this change. 
Arrius, in his pronunciation of chommoda, 
was following the custom of his own 


people : 


Credo, sic mater, sic Liber avunculus eius, 
Sic maternus avus dixerat, atque avia. 
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You will notice that all the relations 
here mentioned are relations on the 
mother’s side; and one of the marked 
differences between the Roman and the 
Etruscan in domestic relations was the 
attention paid by the latter to descent 
on the mother’s side (see Pauly- 
Wissowa v. Etrusker, col. 754). In 
this way Catullus indicates Arrius as of 
Etruscan stock, and not, as is generally 
supposed, as a Roman parvenu of the 
lowest class. His uncle’s name, Liber, 
will have nothing to do with servile 
origin, but will rather be due to his 
valour in dealing with plenae pocula 
mensae. This view seems to me to be 
strongly confirmed by the Florentine 
dialect of to-day, which pronounces 
casa, hasa, and speaks of the horse races 
as t horsi det havalli. This is the exact 
result we should expect from the substi- 
tution of chommoda for commoda ; the ch 
would certainly pass in time to the 
simple aspirate. That this tendency 
is not merely Florentine, but Tuscan, 
seems plain from Groeber’s statement 
(Gr. d. Rom. Phil. I. 555) that c be- 
comes h between vowels in the Tuscan 
dialect. 

More difficult is the aspiration of the 
vowel in hinsidias, for I know of no 
such aspiration in modern Etruscan. 
But it is still more difficult to imagine 
that this resulted directly from Greek 
influence, and I know of no one who 
has suggested this. The pronunciation 
of hinsidias for insidias seems due to the 
same phonetic cause as that of chom- 
moda for commoda in the pronunciation 
of a media aspirata like ch. Ellis and 
Sievers think we have merely ‘a mo- 
mentary energising of the following 
vowel’; and this seems to agree with 
Catullus’ description of Arrius’ pro- 
nunciation of hinsidias : 


cum quantum poterat dixerat Ainszdias. 


The effort involved is disagreeable to 
many, as it was, for example, to Vol- 
taire, who said: ‘Je n’aime pas les h 
aspirées ; cela fait mal a la poitrine ; je 
suis pour l’euphonie: on disait autre- 
fois je hésite, et a présent on dit j’hésite ; 
on est fou d’Henri IV., et non plus de 
Henri IV.’ (v. Storm. Englische Phil- 
ologie,? pp. 75 and 95). It seems to 
me probable that the aspiration in /in- 
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sidias, as well as that in chommoda, was 
an Etruscan habit, and that its dis- 
appearance in modern Tuscan is due to 
that same Roman influence which led 
to the disappearance of the Latin / in 
all Romance languages. 

A further note seems needed to 
explain the nuntius horribilis mentioned 
in the conclusion of this epigram—for 
that is what Quintilian calls it. What 
is an epigram without a point? and 
surely the point of an epigram should 
come at the end of it? So the point of 
this epigram must be in the word 
Hionios. But this point, which was no 
no doubt obvious enough to a con- 
temporary of Catullus, seems to require 
a word of explanation to-day. That 
the aspiration is in itself rough and 
harsh seems to have been clear to 
Catullus, for he says that after Arrius’ 
departure to Syria all heard the same 
words pronounced softly and lightly 
(leniter et leviter). When he says that 
after Arrius’ voyage to Greece the 
Ionian waves were no longer Ionian, 
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but Hionian, he probably means what 
we should mean if we said that ’Arry’s 
tendency to aspirate was so infectious 
that after his passage to Calais the 
waves of the Straits of Dover were even 
rougher than before. Such a bit of 
news would surely prove a nuntius horri- 
bilis to many an Englishman who had 
already experienced the power of these 
waves. The passage from Brundisium 
to Dyrrachium was to the Roman very 
much what the passage from Dover to 
Calais is to the Englishman, and the 
roughness of the Adriatic was pro- 
verbial. Of course the news that it 
had acquired a new roughness after 
Arrius’ passage would be a nuntius 
horribilis to the Roman. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to my old friend, 
Professor Keys, of University College, 
Toronto, for help given me with regard 
to modern Tuscan and Romance gener- 


7 A. J. BELL. 


Victoria College, Toronto. 


CASES OF CONFUSION BE- 
TWEEN OTAE TI AND OTA’ ETI. 


IN our manuscripts the collocation 
oveé te is often correct, but there can 
be little doubt that it has sometimes 
been written by mistake for ové’ éru. 
Thus, in the Homeric Hymn to Aphro- 
dite, 237, ov0€ te Kixus | oin Tapos 
éoxev evi pédecow, it seems 
better to read ‘nor any longer,’ 
which supplies the obvious contrast 
with mdpos, ‘aforetime,’ in the subse- 
quent context. Cp. the Hymn to Apollo, 
476 (298), To mpiv, atap viv ovK é0’. 
Similarly, in the Hymn to Demeter, 306, 
I should prefer yaia orépp’ 
aviet, to ovdé te yaia. In the Hymn to 
Apollo, 129, I observe that Baumeister, 
Goodwin, and Allen and Sikes rightly 
print o¥d’ ére Secua o’épuxe, while 
ovdé tu is found in Gemoll’s edition. 
(Here the evidence of the manuscripts 
is divided.) 

Again, in Quintus Smyrnaeus, X 
448, ot yvia, I prefer 


NOTES 


ovd’ and the argument in favour 
of the same correction is still stronger, 
two lines below, te Ofpas édeidue 
Aaxvynévtas, where ovd’ is clearly 
confirmed by the following phrase: 
péeya Teppikvia. 
J. E. Sanpys. 
Cambridge. 


A CORRECTION OF ISIDORE, 
VIII xi § 83. 


Dr. L. C. Purser, in the course of a 
review of Professor Lindsay’s Isidore, 
in Hermathena, No xxviii (1912), p. 188, 
suggests that, in the corrupt passage on 
Pan, in VIII.xi § 83 ‘villosus est, quia 
tellus convestita est tagitventibust,’ we 
should perhaps read vegetantibus, ‘ with 
growing things,’ lit. life-giving things ; 
cp. § 61, ‘dicunt etiam eam (1. 
Cererem id est terram).... Vestam 


qucd herbis vel variis vestita sit rebus.’ 
Dr. Purser adds that he ‘can offer no 
parallel ’ for this use of vegetantibus. It 
is therefore worth while to suggest that 


| 
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the true reading is gignentibus, explained 
in the dictionaries as ‘ things that grow, 
as plants, etc.’ For this use there are 
two parallels in the Jugurtha of Sallust, 
79, 6 ‘loca nuda gignentium,’ and 93, 4, 
and another in Lactantius, De iva Dei, 
i 13, where gignentia is contrasted with 
animalia, 
J. E. Sanpys. 
Cambridge. 


THE ACTIVE CONSTRUCTION 
KEPT WITH PASSIVE VERBS. 


PHRASES like perculst pectora Poent, 
to take a simple specimen, seem to me 
to have been wrongly analysed. They 
are found both in Greek and in Latin ; 
and it does not matter whether the 
Latin practice is ‘ of Greek suggestion,’ 
as Roby L.G. 1127 thinks, or not. 
The number of Latin examples, from 
Ennius onwards, makes it unlikely that 
they are a foreign idiom, and I am 
about to suggest that they are due to 
a wider principle of language. 

By a natural economy of effort, 
phrases are changed as little as possible 
when they have to be changed at all. 
Hence, for example, we say not only 
‘Let me make A and B friends,’ ‘A 
and B made friends,’ but also ‘A made 
friends with B’: e.g. Shakespeare, 
L.L.L. V. ii. 13 ‘ You'll never be friends 
with him,’ .V. I. iii. 139 ‘I would be 
friends with you,’ etc. So also ‘I gave 
him to understand,’ and ‘ He was given 
to understand’ (Shakespeare, M.V. II. 
viii. 7); ‘I gave him a book’ and ‘ He 
was given a book’; ‘To guard against 
a danger’ and ‘The danger must be 
guarded against’: colloquially one would 
not be shocked to hear ‘I was shaken 
hands with.’ 

If we examine the sentence, ‘ He 
was given a book,’ we see that the 
active has been made passive in a 
slightly unusual way. The normal 
passive would be, ‘A book was ‘given 
to him’; but there are two nouns in 
this type, and instead of the direct 
object becoming subject, the other noun 
(here a pronoun) becomes subject, the 
object remaining as it was. The change 
of form is greater in the usual passive 
type, and I believe that was the reason 
here for the unusual type. 
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Now apply this to the classical ex- 
amples, and see how they all show this 
type: 


Passive : (1) usual, 


Active. (2) this type. 
1. Volucrum cordatua (1) Volucrum corda tua 
vi percellis. vi perculsa. 
(2) Volucres perculsae 
corda tua vi. 


(1) Unus pes ab ea 
'exutus vinclis. 

(2) Unum exuta pedem 
vinclis. 

(1) Inscripta nomina 
regum floribus. 

(2) Inscripti nomina 
regum flores. 

(1) Per pedes Hectori 

traiecta lora tu- 


2. Unum pedem ex- 
uit vinclis. 


3. Inscribit nomina 
regum floribus. 


4. Per pedes Hectori 
traicit lora tumen- 
tes. mentes. 

(2) Per pedes traiectus 
lora tumentes 
Hector. 

(1) Delphinum caudae 
luporum utero pis- 
trici commisse. 

(2) Pistrix delphinum 
caudasuterocom- 
missa luporum. 


5. Delphinum caudas 
luporum utero 
pistrici committo. 


6. Pueri laevo sus- (1) Puerorum laevosus- 
pendunt loculos pensi loculi la- 
lacerto. certo. 

(2) Pueri laevo  sus- 
pensi loculos ta- 
bulamquelacerto. 

7. Filii chlamydem (1) Filii chlamys acu 
acu pingo. picta. 

(2) Filius pictus acu 
chlamydem. 


If a reference to the Greek middle 
voice could be accepted as explaining 
some of the Latin constructions (Roby 
1126), it will hardly apply to this un- 
fortunate lad pictus acu, or to the school- 
boys suspenst lacerto, or to Hector; but 
I submit that we want an explanation 
that will fit all the facts. This which 
I offer does fit them, and is equally 
applicable to Greek (as Herod. vii. 77 
aixpas te Bpayéas elyov Kal eipata 
éverrerropTéato), or English, or other 
languages. Grammatically, the phrases 
are incorrect, like ante diem quintum 
Kalendas, and many another idiom; 
they can only be understood by refer- 
ence to the normal active form. 
Originally due to a desire to change 
as little as possible, they became 
common, and then the poets, Virgil in 
particular, used the type as an ele- 
gance. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
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Greek Philosophy: Part I., Thales to 
Plato. By JoHN BuRNET. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1914. Ios. net. 


Tuis is a book of first-rate importance. 
In the course of 350 pages Professor 
Burnet provides his readers with a 
succinct account of the progress of 
Greek philosophy up to and including 
the final development of the Platonic 
system. It is not so much a general 
history of the various philosophical 
schools aiming at the inclusion of all 
the chief points of doctrine, as a 
summary appreciation of what each 
thinker contributed to the common 
stock. It is probably superfluous to 
commend the author’s complete control 
of his material, his thorough indepen- 
dence of judgement, and the admirable 
clearness of style whereby, notwith- 
standing the obscurity of much of the 
subject-matter, he never allows us to 
miss the track of his argument. 

The volume is divided into three 
Books. The first deals with the pre- 
Socratics ending with Leucippus, the 
second with the Sophists, Socrates, 
and Democritus, and the third, which 
is half as long again as either of the 
others, with Plato. It is unnecessary 
to speak of the first Book, which is 
mainly a résumé of the 1908 edition of 
Early Greek Philosophy. On the other 
hand, Book III. is entirely new, and 
will be eagerly read; though it should 
be observed that the author apologizes 
in his Preface for being obliged to 
state conclusions without discussing 
their grounds, and hopes to remedy 
the defect on another occasion. The 
greater part consists of an analytical 
exposition of the philosophical results 
obtained in the dialogues Theaetetus, Par- 
menides, Sophist, Politicus, Laws, Phile- 
bus, and Timaeus. The enumeration is 
enough to show that Professor Burnet 
Is in sympathy with the movement 
pioneered by Professor Henry Jackson, 
which sought to vindicate the import- 
ance of the later dialogues as the ulti- 
mate expression of Platonism. He is 
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REVIEWS 


BURNET’S GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


accordingly obliged to meet the inevit- 
able difficulty arising out of the incon- 
sistency of their doctrine with the ideal 
system expounded in the Phaedo and 
Republic. To put it briefly, what are 
we to make of the criticism of the 
Parmenides and of the ontology of the 
Philebus? Or again, what is the 
significance of Aristotle’s references to 
the ideal numbers? Whereas Jackson 
found the solution in a revised Platon- 
ism, Burnet (as those who are ac- 
quainted with his edition of the Phaedo 
are aware) sees in those of Plato’s 
writings, which are usually accounted 
most characteristic, very little! that is 
not to be regarded as the actual teach- 
ing of Socrates. In other words, the 
Platonic Socrates is not to be separated 
from Socrates as he really was. 

This startling conclusion, which is 
developed in Book II., is so subversive 
of established opinion that it is not 
likely to pass unchallenged. But 
Professor Burnet goes even further 
than has been indicated above in his 
reconstruction of the figure of Socrates. 
Thus it is held that the theory of ideas 
originated with the Pythagoreans 
(p. 91), and that Socrates, who was in 
fact at the head of a Pythagorean 
society at Athens (pp. 147, 152), in- 
herited it from them (p. 156 f.). The 
oracle given to Chaerephon marked a 
dividing-point in Socrates’ life; whereas 
the earlier part was occupied with re- 
ligious and scientific study and parti- 
cularly with his theory of the ‘ forms,’ 
the later was almost entirely devoted 
to the prosecution of the mission 
whereby he set himself to convict his 
fellow-citizens of ignorance (p. 144). 
The difference between the respective 


1 Professor Burnet does not venture to main- 
tain that Socrates is zever employed to advocate 
Platonic doctrine; a notable instance in the Re- 
public is discussed on p. 232. But the attempts 
to account for the appearance of Socrates as 
protagonist in the 7heaetetus and the Philebus 
(pp. 235, 237, 248, 324) are not without a suspi- 
cion of special pleading, or of what is elsewhere 
(p. 150) deprecated as ‘picking and choosing 
whatever we please out of Plato.’ 
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portraits in the Clouds and the Memor- 
abilia is explained as partly due to the 
fact that Xenophon only knew Socrates 
when he was already an old man 
(p. 147). Even apart from this, the 
credibility of Xenophon is very severely 
assailed: his acquaintance with Socrates 
was slight, and his motive was that of 
the professional romance-writer. On 
the other hand, it is incredible that in 
a dialogue designed to record the con- 
versation of his teacher’s last hours Plato 
used Socrates merely as a mask for his 
own personality. 

In belabouring the inadequacy of 
Xenophon, Professor Burnet is engaged 
in flogging a dead horse. Everyone 
admits that for its life-like representa- 
tion of Socrates both as man and as 
philosopher the value of Plato’s testi- 
mony is incomparable. But the ques- 
tion still remains whether the very 
poverty of Xenophon’s philosophical 
insight has not made him a trustworthy 
witness concerning the general scope 
and outline of Socratic teaching. It 
does not help matters to argue that 
Xenophon was an associate of Socrates’ 
old age; for on the same principle we 
should have expected Plato to be chary 
in his references to the ideal theory, 
which ex hypothesi belonged chiefly to 
the earlier period. A good deal of 
stress is laid on the contention that 
the Platonic Socrates should not be 
treated as a fictitious character, and 
that if Plato did not mean what he 
said his procedure was no less myster- 
ious than inexcusable (pp. 150, 155, 
179: cf. Phaedo, pp. x-xii). But there 
are other circumstances to be con- 
sidered before we can refuse to admit 
that even in the Phaedo Socrates may 
have posed as the mouthpiece of 
Platonism. We have seen that it is 
impossible to get rid of ‘the Platonic 
Socrates’ altogether; and we must 
not forget the character of the public 
for whose benefit the dialogues were 
published. In a limited circle much 
may be taken for granted. The Socratic 
schools after the death of the master 
vied with each other in claiming to be 
his true successors; and the various 
leaders, in order to base their teaching 
on Socrates’ authority, made it a 
practice in their published writings to 
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represent him as advocating in his own 
person the views of each particular 
adherent. This was a convention which 
everyone understood, and the procedure 
attributed to Plato was exactly parallel 
to that adopted by Aeschines, Antis- 
thenes, and Phaedo. 

The main issue cannot, of course, be 
adequately discussed within the limits 
of a review; but a few observations on 
the treatment of the evidence may not 
be out of place. Much of it is difficult 
to appraise; but I am afraid that, in 
spite of his candour, Professor Burnet 
has not always avoided the advocate’s 
bias. Verbal points are sometimes 
pressed which are without substance, 
Thus it is argued that the use by 
Polyxenus of the terms petoyy and 
petovoia in his statement of the tpitos 
dv@pwros shows that the objection was 
not directed against Plato, who never 
employs these words (p. 259, n. 2). 
But surely the Platonic peréyew and 
yéOcks are a sufficient justification for 
Polyxenus’ terminology. When Aris- 
totle (de gen. et corr. B 6 33510) quotes 
‘Socrates in the Phaedo’ as the author 
of the doctrine of péOekis, Professor 
Burnet strangely insists (p. 166 n.) 
that the theory is not attributed to 
Plato, but to ‘ Socrates in the Phaedo.’ 
It would be at least equally cogent to 
observe that it is attributed to ‘ Socrates 
in the Phaedo’ rather than to Socrates. 
But these are small matters. In general, 
I doubt if sufficient weight has been 
given to the consensus of later opinion 
that Plato originated the theory of 
ideas. The consequent depreciation of 
Aristotle is perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory feature of the book. When the 
question under discussion is the inter- 
pretation of the Platonic documents, 
it is misleading to describe the evidence 
of Aristotle—our best independent wit- 
ness—as being merely ‘hearsay and 
inference’ employed ‘to discredit first- 
hand testimony’ (p. 157, n. 4). A great 
deal necessarily turns on what Aristotle 
meant by saying that Socrates did not 
make universals ywpiord, whereas Plato 
did (Met. A 6. 987> 8, M 4. 1078” 32). 
He is understood by Professor Burnet 
(pp. 165, 316) to have been referring to 
the xowwvia of the forms with the 
particulars as expounded by Socrates 
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in the Phaedo and Republic. The reason- 
ing fails to convince when we remem- 
ber that it was Plato, who, according 
to the same authority, inferred the 
separate existence of the ideas from 
the participation in them of ta modAd 
(Met. A 6. 987» g). Exactly the same 
account, emphasizing more in detail 
the error of Plato’s new departure, 
appears in Met. M g. 1086* 35—)12. 
It is difficult to avoid the implication 
of these passages, but escape is no 
longer possible if Aristotle actually 
identified Plato as having been the first 
to maintain the existence of forms. 
This he is commonly believed to have 
stated expressly in Met. M 4. 1078” 13. 
Hence Professor Burnet is obliged to 
assume that the reference in that 
passage is not to Plato, but to the 
Pythagoreans.! But if anyone will com- 
pare the two passages (987* 32—» 10, 
and 1078 7—32), which trace the de- 
velopment of the Platonic theory and 
its relation to Socrates and the Pytha- 
goreans, it will scarcely appear doubtful 
that the one is a doublet of the other. 
In Book A Plato is said to have been 
led to a particular conclusion by his 
acceptance of the Heraclitean doctrine 
of flux on the one hand, and by the 
influence of Socratic dialectic on the 


1 P. 313, n. 1. By a slip Phaedo is printed 
instead of Sopfhist in this note. The only other 
misprint I have noticed is ‘Athen. 509c’ (for 
508c) on p. 254. 
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other. In Book M precisely the same 
influences are attributed to those who 
first propounded the theory of ideas. 
The inference that Plato was referred 
to in the later passage is surely irresist- 
ible.” 

Although the chief importance of the 
book consists in the bold attempt to 
re-state the relationship between 
Socrates and Plato, it is full of interest 
in its bearing on the interpretation of 
the dialogues, and for the admirable 
manner in which the leading arguments 
of the later works are summarized. I 
would select as instances the discussion 
concerning the identity of the eddev 
giro mentioned in the Sophist (p. 280), 
and the interesting explanation of the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad 
(p. 320 ff.). The analysis of the 
Parmenides is remarkably clear and 
valuable, and the conclusion that the 
antinomies were a parody of the dialec- 
tical methods of the Megarics is forcibly 
stated and is perhaps more satisfactory 
than any other. 

There are many topics on which one 
is tempted to linger while turning the 
pages of this book. But enough has 
been said to recommend it unreservedly 
to the notice of all serious students. 


A. C. PEARSON. 


2 Burnet admits that ‘things are said of them’ 
[oi mpara ras idéas pyoavres ‘which are 


said of Plato in A 6.’ 


The Works of the Emperor Julian, with 
an English translation. By WILMER 
CavE WRIGHT, Ph.D. Vol. II. 
London: Heinemann, 1913. 


It was a happy idea of the editors of 
the Loeb Classical Library to include 
in their series the works of the Emperor 
Julian ; and a yet happier thought, per- 
haps, to comprise within this second 
volume almost all the treatises that are 
most characteristic of the writer, and 
most likely to interest the general reader. 
This implies, of course, that the collec- 
tion is varied in character. Julian as 
friend appears in the Consolation to 


THE WORKS OF THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 


Himself on the Departure of Sallust ; as 
satirist we have him seen to advantage 
in The Caesars, and at great disadvan- 
tage in Misopogon; his philosophic 
views are displayed in the Letter to 
Themistius, and more clearly in the 
two Orations to the Cynics; and his 
projects as ‘religious reorganiser, with 
his ideal of priestly functions, are set 
forth in the Fragment to a Priest; 
while the Letter to the Senate and 
People of Athens serves as an apology 
for his whole life and conduct, and by 
its very address reveals him as the 
romantic devotee of the ancient glories 
of Greece. At the same time there is 
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a unity of character running through 
the whole, since all are marked by the 
remarkably strong personality of Julian 
himself. The pieces chosen (with, per- 
haps, the partial exception of the Con- 
solation to Sallust) belong to the time 
after he had abandoned the forced 
reticence of earlier years which gives a 
hollow ring to his orations in honour of 
Constantius. His religious mysticism 
is not so conspicuous in any of these 
writings as in the Oration to King 
Helios and that to the Mother of the 
Gods, but it is too essential an element 
of Julian’s life and thought to lie hid, 
and frequently crops up—in less in- 
volved and obscure expressions than in 
the formal orations. 

Miss Wright has accomplished her 
task conscientiously, and it may be said 
successfully. The text is mainly that 
of Hertlein, with emendations by more 
recent scholars, generally given in the 
footnotes. The Prefaces are short, and 
some of the notes may seem superfluous, 
while further elucidation might be occa- 
sionally welcome. But we have what 
is most wanted, references to the sources 
of most of Julian’s quotations. Miss 
Wright has avoided the temptation of 
any minute search for ‘reminiscences’ 
or direct copying from Dio Chrysostom 
or other orators, which have occupied 
late investigators. In the case of a 
man of such wide reading and retentive 
memory as Julian’s, the task might 
seem almost superfluous. Miss Wright 
has made some use of the admirable 
translation of Julian’s philosophical 
works into German by the Dutch 
scholar Dr. Rudolf Asmus. Occa- 
sionally we may prefer his remarks 
and renderings to hers. She certainly 
seems to let her readers lose the point 
of a good many remarks of Julian 
about the Cynics by always translating 
xvwv as Cynic, whereas Julian uses both 
xvwv and xvuvixos, and references to 
barking, domestication, and other acts 
or capacities of dogs are unintelligible 
to the English reader when applied to 
Cynics. 

These two orations are, perhaps, as 
interesting as anything in the book, as 
the character and influence of Cynicism 
and Neo-Cynicism has not always been 
adequately appreciated, nor, I think, 
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much studied since Bernays; and 
Julian’s attitude to both is very char- 
acteristic. He respects their independ- 
ence of character, but condemns their 
alleged indifference to culture, from 
which Crates and the early Cynics of 
his stage are vindicated. It may be 
noted that Miss Wright seems to share 
some doubt as to the significance of the 
Cynic motto (given from Delphi), Tvat 
cavTov Kal TO voutcpa Trapaydpator. 
This has been treated from the numis- 
matic and philosophic point of view 
by Dr. Percy Gardner in the Classical 
Review for 1893 (vol. vii., p. 437), and 
explained as referring to the custom 
by which the die of one city was 
stamped on the coinage of another, so 
as to make it current without effacing 
the previous stamp. The moral signi- 
ficance is, of course, that the phi- 
osopher should borrow thoughts and 
practices from all quarters, but not 
accept them as his own till they have 
received the sanction of his individual 
reason and conscience. This principle 
—an admirable one for a critically 
eclectic school of thought—seems to 
have been that of the early Cynics and 
of Julian himself. Miss Wright admits 
the possible reference to countermark- 
ing, and in one place translates: ‘give 
a new stamp to the common currency, 
but does not seem quite clear and con- 
sistent in her interpretation. 

The Letter to the Athenians has, of 
course, for a long time served as 
material for historians. It would be 
interesting to examine The Caesars 
with a view to discovering how far 
Julian’s estimate of his predecessors 
coincides with that which has become 
traditional. On the whole, it would 
seem as if his information were not 
fundamentally different from our own 
before the development of epigraphical 
history. It is, perhaps, peculiar that 
the one vice he singles for special re- 
probation in Constantine is one not 
otherwise figuring even in the pagan 
descriptions of him—licentiousness. Of 
course, it is evident that Julian often 
regards the Christian appeal to penitent 
evil-doers as an encouragement of vice, 
but this does not explain Constantine's 
alleged devotion to tpug7. 

No reader who thinks well of Julian 
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can help wishing that he had not written 
the Misopogon. It is unpleasant read- 
ing almost throughout, and one feels 
that it was below the dignity of an 
Emperor—-not to say a philosopher— 
to write bitter invective against a par- 
ticular group of citizens, even if they 
were as tiresome as the Antiochenes. 
His posthumous reputation has suffered 
by it, seeing that the disagreeable carica- 
ture of his own appearance and habits 
has been taken as photographic, in spite 
of contemporary evidence to the con- 
trary. But two stories—both told 
against himself—lighten the rather 
monotonous abuse: that of his narrow 
escape from asphyxiation in ‘beloved 
Lutetia, city of the Parisii,’ through 
sending for braziers into a room with 
very damp walls; and that of his pre- 
paration to attend, in solemn state, the 
festival of the Apollo of Daphne, but 
meeting, on the sacred spot, instead of 
victims, processions, and choruses, one 
priest with one goose. 


WHITE ATTIC VASES. 


Athenian White Lekythoi. By ARTHUR 
FAIRBANKS. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. ix+ 
371; ix+275. Plates xv., xli. Many 
cuts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1907, 1914. $4, 3.50. 

Wetssgrundige Attische Lekythen, nach 
Furtwangler’s Auswahl bearbeitet 
von WALTER RIEZLER. Miinchen: 
F. Bruckmann and Co. Text, pp. 
xi+ 143; 96 plates. £13 I5s. 

THE Greek lekythi bearing designs 

painted on a white slip are a distinct 

class of vases. So far as we know they 
were made only at Athens, and made for 

a special purpose, to be buried with the 

dead. Hence they are found only in 

graves, sometimes broken, sometimes 

entire. Besides the Attic cemeteries, a 

few sites, such as Eretria, and Gela in 

Sicily, have furnished them in great 

numbers ; but by far the largest collec- 

tion of them is that in the National 

Museum at Athens. 

Among Greek vases they correspond 
closely to the Athenian sepulchral reliefs 
among works of sculpture. The date of 
the two classes of monuments is the 
NO. CCLI. VOL, XXIX, 
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The Letter to a Priest shows us Julian 
trying to adopt into tue pagan cults 
some elements of charity and purity, 
chiefly borrowed from Christian insti- 
tutions. Naturally, his idea of purity 
and the Christians’ do not entirely co- 
incide, but Julian agrees with them in 
setting the moral above the ceremonial 
side of religion. He has been vehe- 
mently attacked for stealing a leaf from 
his enemy’s book; but there is no 
doubt that he genuinely believed a 
high morality at least to lie implicit 
in Homer, and that he had hopes of 
support in his religious efforts from the 
pagan priesthood. These efforts were, 
of course, doomed to failure, but the 
more one reads Julian, the more one 
feels convinced that in an age of logo- 
machy, of disloyal compromise, of effete 
institutions and crude reconstructions, 
he at least was an idealist of the purest 


type. 
ALICE GARDNER. 


same, B.C. 470-350: the subjects are 
nearly analogous, being mainly con- 
nected with the tomb: both combine 
monotony of subject with considerable 
beauty of style and execution: few 
visitors to Athens fail to be interested 
in them. 

The white-ground vases have some 
advantages over the contemporary red- 
figure vases ; while the works of inferior 
artists, and wanting in mythologic in- 
terest (if we except the earliest class of 
all, where mythological subjects are not 
unusual), yet their technique is freer, 
and nearly resembles that of fresco 
paintings. Thus they serve in a measure 
to help us to restore in imagination 
great frescoes, such as those painted on 
the walls of the Stoa Poikile at Athens, 
or the Cnidian Lesche at Delphi. 

Dr. Fairbanks is one of the able group 
of archaeologists in charge of the 
Museum at Boston, which is rapidly 
becoming one of the great museums of 
the world. In the first of his two 
volumes, he gives a catalogue raisonné of 
the vases on which the outlines are 
drawn in varnish; in the second volume, 
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he gives a similar list of the vases on 
which the design is in matt (flat) colour. 
The distinction is merely technical ; 
between the two classes there is no dif- 
ference in style and little in date, though 
the second class is somewhat later. 

While not pretending to include 
every specimen of these vases, Dr. Fair- 
banks gives the most important. He 
describes every example minutely, and 
at the end of every group or class dis- 
cusses that group as a whole. Nothing 
could be more complete or thorough- 
going than his treatment; it is indeed 
intensive work. 

I have but one general criticism to 
make. Of the vases which he describes 
only a small proportion are figured in 
the plates or the text. Some are pub- 
lished in journals or catalogues which 
are difficult of access: many are not 
figured anywhere. In the case of these 
latter, no description can enable one to 
realise their designs. If Dr. Fairbanks 
had been able, in the fashion of all the 
recent catalogues of Greek sculpture, to 
insert in the text a cut, however imper- 
fect, of the vase, he would have far more 
fully accomplished his purpose. Such 


cuts as those on pp. 187 or 209 in Vol. I. 
would have amply sufficed. The plates 
are photographic; and so, while they are 


C. Julii Caesaris commentarit de Bello 
Gallico erkl. von FR. KRANER und 
W. DITTENBERGER; 17te, vollstandig 
umgearbeitete Auflage von ; 
MEUSEL. Vol.i., Bks. I.-IV,. witha 
map and three plans. Pp. vii+464. 
Weidmann, 1913. M. 4.60. 


TuIs is not aschool book, but is de- 
finitely intended for those who already 
have a considerable knowledge of Latin, 
especially for students at the University 
and for teachers. Those who know 
Meusel’s other work on Caesar—for 
instance, his Lexicon Caesarianum, his 
critical edition of the Bell. Gall., or his 
edition in this series of the Bell. Civ.— 
will not need to be told that the work- 
manship is excellent. The subject- 
matter is treated with great care and 
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MEUSEL’S CAESAR. 


quite faithful, they represent the draw- 
ings on the convex field in somewhat 
distorted forms. For more adequate 
and beautiful representations executed 
by the cyclograph, and so thrown on to 
a flat surface, we must go to the much 
more expensive work of Dr. Riezler. 
The plates of this book are among the 
best ever produced, and form a worthy 
supplement to Furtwangler and Reich- 
hold’s plates of black and red figured 
vases. The vases figured by Riezler are 
mostly at Athens, and in the museums 
of Berlin, Paris, and Munich: those in 
the British Museum had already been 
published in a volume edited by Mr. A. 
S. Murray. Dr. Fairbanks and Dr. 
Riezler each express a high apprecia- 
tion of the text of the other: they differ 
in certain small points of interpretation, 
but these points are too minute to be 
suitable for discussion in these pages, 
nor could they be discussed without the 
help of illustrations. The danger in such 
minute working is that the writer is 
sometimes tempted into over-refinement 
and fanciful treatment of details; and 
this danger Dr. Fairbanks does not 
always succeed in avoiding: but gener- 
ally speaking his interpretations are 


excellent. 
P. GARDNER. 


thoroughness both in the Introduction 
(34 pp.) and ‘Ubersicht iiber das 
Kriegswesen bei Caesar’ (43 pp.) and 
in the notes. But English readers 
will naturally turn more readily to 
Rice Holmes’s Conquest of Gaul 
and Ancient Britain (‘ausgezeichnete 
Biicher,’ as Meusel calls them), in 
which the history is treated more fully 
and with even greater thoroughness, or 
to Holmes’s edition of the Bell. Gall., 
in which the results of his researches 
are given in a less extended form. The 
great merit of the book before us is 
that it makes more generally accessible 
Meusel’s unrivalled knowledge of the 
manuscripts and the language. The 


Critical Appendix, which covers 118 
pages, is a very important part of the 
book. 


‘After the completion of the 
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second volume,’ writes the author, ‘ we 
shall, I think, be able to come to much 
more certain conclusions as to the 
value of the two classes of manuscripts, 
as to interpolations in both classes, as 
to the origin of the different readings, 
and many other questions.’ Of the 
value of Meusel’s work on the text, both 
in this book and in his earlier writings, 
Holmes has spoken in the Classical 
Quarterly of July, 1914 (viii. 156 ff.). 
Here I want to call attention to his 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
language. ‘The Critical Appendix,’ 
he writes, ‘will, I venture to hope, 
show the student how in many cases 
exact observation of a writer’s usage 
and careful consideration of the context 
and of the connection of thought en- 
able us to reach, if not a certain, at any 
rate a probable, decision, where at first 
it seemed unattainable.’ It might be 


supposed that the language of Caesar 
was thoroughly known before Meusel 
began his work. But, as a matter of 
fact, the elaborate study which he has 
bestowed on the Commentaries for 
some thirty years enables him to tell 
us a great deal that is new and valuable. 


Some of this is contained in the book 
before us, but it is desirable to obtain 
also, if possible, the articles entitled 
‘Beitrage zur Kritik des Bellum Galli- 
cum,’ which Meusel has contributed 
from time to time to the Jahresberichte 
des Berliner Philologischen Vereins, and 
especially the long article (177 pp.) 
which appeared in 1894. Meusel’s 
aim in these articles is, as their title 
implies, to establish the text in hundreds 
of doubtful places. But besides their 
value for their immediate purpose, they 
have a wider interest. For in order to 
decide the question, ‘ What did Caesar 
write here ?’ he constantly has to con- 
sider, ‘What was the exact meaning 
which Caesar wanted to convey?’ and, 
“When he wanted to convey such a 
meaning, what was his usage?’ and 
sometimes, ‘ What was the usage of 
his contemporaries ?? And the full dis- 
cussion of these questions by a scholar 
of great knowledge and insight not only 
throws new light on the meaning of 
many of the passages dealt with, but 
also adds to our knowledge of the 
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rose language of Caesar’s time. An 
instance will make the matter clearer. 
In certain passages there is, according 
to one class of manuscripts, a sudden 
change from the Perfect to the Historic 
Present, whereas in the other class the 
narrative continues in the Perfect. 
Meusel puts together the passages in 
which a similar change of tense is 
found in both classes, and shows under 
what circumstances and with what 
effect such a change is employed 
by Caesar. Having thus discovered 
Caesar’s general usage by a careful 
study of the passages in which the 
reading is certain he proceeds to 
examine the doubtful passages, and is 
often able to give very strong reasons 
for the reading which he adopts. 

The value of these studies has been 
recognised in some of the best recent 
books on the language. Schmalz, in 
the fourth edition of his Syntax, de- 
clared them to be ‘ indispensable to the 
student of syntax’; Blase made good 
use of them in his section on tenses in 
the Historische Grammatik; and Steg- 
mann refers to them in many places in 
the new edition of Kiihner’s Grammar. 
But the articles are not easily accessible. 
These ‘Jahresberichte’ are published 
with the Zeitschrift fiir das Gym- 
nasialwesen (Weidmann, Berlin), a 
periodical which is not generally taken 
even by our largest libraries. It is 
much to be hoped that the pub- 
lisher will issue them separately as a 
companion to this edition of Caesar, 
for Meusel has constantly to refer the 
reader to them for further information. 

Meanwhile the book, by _ itself, 
will be very useful. Anyone who is 
puzzled as to the exact meaning of a 
passage will turn to Meusel and find 
that the difficulty has been fully con- 
sidered; he will get the opinion of a 
good judge and (where a mature scholar 
is likely to need it) at least some indi- 
cation of the evidence on which it is 
based. It should be added that the 
notes are models of clearness, and that 
they are printed in a larger type than 
is usual in this series. 


W. E. P. PanrTIN. 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 
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The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Vergil. A 
naturalist’s handbook to the Georgics. 
ByT.F.Royps. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


In the short preface that he has written 
for this book, Mr. Warde Fowler has 
justly extended to it a hearty welcome. 
‘It is, I think, the best commentary we 
have for the naturalist, the farmer, or 
the sportsman.’ The author does not 
claim to have written a complete com- 
mentary on Vergil’s natural history, and 
it is much to be hoped that a writer so 
unusually equipped for the task will 
extend his labours in the same field. 
For my part I place this slender little 
book along with Henry’s Aeneidea and 
Glover’s Aeneid, and Messianic Eclogue, 
that is, beside the best modern English 
work on Vergil. 

The only regret one feels after read- 
ing this book is that it is not much 
longer; and in the hope that Mr. 
Royds will some day produce a larger 
work, I add a few remarks on passages 
in which I venture to think that he 
may profitably reconsider his opinion, 
or amplify what he has written. 

G. III. 140 surely means that cows 
in calf, not mares in foal, may be put 
to light farm work. Vergil’s references 
to horses and cattle in 123 f. are per- 
plexing. Mr. Royds rightly says that 
Vergil’s horses are chargers and racers ; 
and for this reason, as well as on 
account of the immediate context, it is 
improbable that Belgica esseda in 204 
applies to the fashionable carriage 
affected by Mark Antony, though Ser- 
vius’ note suggests that interpretation. 

At 1. 255 Mr. Royds explodes the 
notion that ‘ Sabellicus sus’ is the tame 
pig. The error is due to Servius from 
whose note Martyn got his ‘even the 
Sabellian boar ’—cf. ‘et mansueta ani- 
malia’ in Servius. 

I do not understand how ‘ Spartan’ 
can be ‘a stock epithet for a good dog’ 
at G. III. 405, when joined with 
‘Molossian.’ It means here, as For- 
biger’s note shows, the Spartan breed. 

The reference at III. 532 for ur 
meaning buffaloes is to II. (not III.) 


THE BEASTS, BIRDS, AND BEES OF VERGIL. 
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374, where Servius has the correct 
explanation, adding ‘in Piceno monte 
nascuntur.’ 

It is not the case that ‘all com- 
mentators [on G. I. 186] ignore Pro- 
verbs vi. 6’; nor is Milton’s ‘ parsimo- 
nious emmet, provident | of future, in 
small room large heart enclosed,’ from 
‘inopi metuens formica senectae,’ but 
from Horace Sat. I. 1,33-35, which Mr. 
Royds, oddly enough, actually quotes 
presently. On I. 380 we miss a refer- 
ence to the passage quoted by Servius 
from Varro of Atax, who thus becomes 
responsible for the error that ants in 
damp weather bring out their larvae 
(‘ova’) instead of grain. It is probably 
to the storing of grain by ants for the 
winter that Ovid alludes in Fasti, II. 
685 vos quoque, formicae, subtectis parcite 
grams, | post messem praedae copia maior 
erit. 

Mr. Royds is probably right in his 
view that at G. I. 307 tum gruibus pedi- 
cas, etc., the crane is referred to rather 
as game than as vermin. In Vergil’s 
day, indeed, the stork was preferred to 
the crane as a table bird, but Varro 
already, Ovid (Fasti, VI. 176), and of 
course Horace, refer to cranes as table 
birds. The flesh seems to resemble 
that of the pheasant (Stat. Silvae IV. 
6, 9). 

It was very like Coleridge to say that 
a spirit of religious mysticism first named 
the notes of the nightingale a melan- 
choly strain. But in reality it was 
simply the repeated “Iruvs detected in 
the note that labelled the harbinger of 
spring the bird of sorrow and ulti- 
mately made dydev a synonym for 
Elegy (cf. Catullus, 65, 13). Our 
English poets merely borrowed from 
the Greeks. 

Commenting on G. IV. 40 ‘ fucoque 
et floribus oras | explent,’ Mr. Royds 
says that fucus obviously means propolis. 
This explanation is already given in the 
note added to Servius. But what then 

are we to understand by gluten in the 
same context? At 1. 160 Mr. Royds 
explains gluten as propolis, which is 
clearly right, and is what Servius says. 
Pliny XI. 7, 6 combines the two pass- 
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ages, and repeats the error about 
flowers ; his ‘ propolis’ appears to stand 
for fucus and gluten alike, and he writes 
favorum stabitlimentum for Vergil’s funda- 
mina favorum. In order to discover the 
clue to all this, as well as the origin of 
Vergil’s narcissi lacrimam in |. 160, we 
have but to turn to Aristotle H. A. IX. 
40, oixodopoder Ta Knpia pépovoar TaV 
avOéwv Kai amo tov 
ta Saxpva. Mackail’s rendering ‘pollen 
of flowers’ for fucogue et floribus does 
not seem defensible either on scientific 
or literary grounds. 
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Mr. Royds remarks that, whereas the 
ancients universally regarded the queen- 
bee as male, Xenophon ‘in one passage 
speaks of 7) €v TO cunver 
As a matter of fact, Xenophon makes 
the leader feminine in more than one 
passage; but unfortunately he is merely 
following the grammatical gender of 
pédetta, and in Cyropaedia and Helli- 
nica he writes o syeuov of the queen- 
bee; so he is no better than the rest. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The Histories of Tacitus: An English 
translation by G. G. Ramsay. 
Murray. 


Tacitus: the Histories. Translated with 
Introduction and Notes by W. H. 
Fyre. Clarendon Press. 


TRANSLATORS of Tacitus have some- 
times failed to please, because, assum- 
ing that his style is abnormal and 
eccentric in relation to the age in 
which he wrote, they have endeavoured 
to reproduce one form of eccentricity 
by another. If he plays tricks with 
language (they say), why, then, let us do 
so too, and we shall be like him. But 
while Tacitus’ style is no doubt a 
thing apart and a new creation, it is 
not so in virtue of its general and per- 
vading quality of brevity and pithiness: 
these are of his age, as he himself says 
in the Dialogus. What distinguishes 
him isthe appropriateness of his epigrams 
to the subject in hand, and the restraint 
with which they are employed. He 
does what his age is doing, only he 
does it better. You do not find him, 
like Lucan and Statius, deliberately 
presenting or manufacturing different 
facets of a subject so as to be able to 
make epigrams abont it. Apart from 
this, Tacitus is of his literary genera- 
tion—at least, as far as can be judged, 
in the Histories: and essays in the 
bizarre and unusual are therefore out 
of place for his translators. And as he 
Is above all severe and dignified, and 
ultra-meticulous in avoiding anything 


TRANSLATIONS OF TACITUS’ HISTORIES. 


that might seem to impair the high 
gravity of his style—witness his re- 
luctance to employ even some harmless 
technical terms—no translator, clearly, 
should endeavour to produce a Tacitean 
effect by journalese or slang. Rather, 
on this line of reasoning, an English 
translation which attempts to be to us 
in some sort what Tacitus was to his 
contemporaries should employ as good 
modern literary English as it can. It 
should choose at will from all our best 
modern stylists. This rule is so simple 
that it will doubtless commend itself to 
everybody. 

The English scholarship of our day 
is fortunate in having produced two 
excellent translations of the Histortes— 
Mr. Fyfe’s, published some time ago, 
and now Professor Ramsay’s. Both, 
as we should expect, are faithful and 
scholarly: both have a fair measure of 
success in rendering the epigrams 
which cost Englishmen much often 
unprofitable labour, and which French 
reproduces apparently without an effort ; 
but they differ in their canons of style. 
Readers must judge for themselves 
which is the best. Those who prefer 
plain unadorned Attic (of whom, on 
the whole, is the present reviewer) will 
put Professor Ramsay first. Those 
who look for vigorous rhetoric, and do 
not object to an occasional phrase that 
smacks a little of the Daily Mail, will 
rather vote for Mr. Fyfe. Each manner 
has its dangers, and each has its 
rewards. It is risky (and, as many 
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will think, plainly wrong, as inconsistent 
with the elevation of Tacitus’ narra- 
tive) to introduce phrases like ‘ There’s 
no money in that,’ and to make 
Antonius compare his soldiers to ‘a lot 
of helpless idiots’; while it is quite 
probable that Antonius and his men 
talked on that level, most certainly it is 
not Tacitus’ level of style in reporting 
what they said. But though a severe 
and restrained simplicity may be more 
consistently pleasing, it cannot be 


denied that there are moments which 
call for rhetorical vigour; and it is 
then that the desire to be above all 
effective and telling has its reward. 
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Scholars will never agree about these 
matters. They may leave carping 
criticism and rather be thankful that 
so much has been done by recent 
translators to familiarise English 
students with this part of Tacitus’ 
work—now especially when the story 
of a ‘world war’ takes on a new 
interest. 

Mr. Fyfe gives us little besides the 
translation: Professor Ramsay supplies 
fairly copious and very useful notes 
and appendices. His Preface and In- 
troduction are both excellent reading. 


A. D. G. 


L. Annaet Senecae ad Lucilium Epis- 
tularum Moralium Quae Supersunt 
iterum edidit Otro HENSE. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pp. xxxii+634. Lipsiae in 
aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 1914. M. 
6.60, paper; M. 7.20, bound. 


IF one glances at Haase’s edition, which 
was reissued by Teubner at intervals for 
about forty years from 1852 onwards, 
the mere increase in size due to the in- 
clusion of a good apparatus criticus would 
give some conception of Herr Hense’s 
labours upon the text of Seneca’s letters. 
We have no longer the Fragmenta or 
the spurious correspondence with St. 
Paul or the elaborate Index Rerum 
Memorabilium, as in Haase, and yet we 
have a much larger volume. Compared 
with Hense’s own edition of 1898, the 
text and apparatus criticus occupy, in 
spite of excisions from the latter, fully 
a dozen pages more. 

Hense’s praefatio furnishes a sound 
preliminary introduction to the MSS. on 
which rest the two divisions of the letters 
to Lucilius (1-88 and 89-124). He is not 
disposed to be dogmatic on the relative 
value of the MSS., and indeed he indi- 
cates the possibility of new light being 
thrown on the problem by the researches 
of Achilles Beltrami. Meanwhile it is 
an indubitable advantage over Hense’s 
previous edition to have the continuous 
collation of P and 6 for letters 1-88 
instead of the partial collation which he 
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published in 1898. For the second part 
of the letters (89-124), his introduction 
indicates the value of the Bambergensis 
and of the collation by Biicheler of that 
MS., whose loss, along with that of 
many Byzantine and other priceless 
codices, we owe to the training of the 
German guns on the Library of 
Strassburg in 1870. 

Hense admits that he thinks better of 
O than he did previously ; and its read- 
ings might, therefore, have been oftener 
quoted. For example, there is signifi- 
cance in its interlinear insertion of se 
between fecisse and et at 3, 6, ‘illa dicet 
tibi et diem fecisse se et noctem,’ and 
in its agreement with the alteration in } 
of potentissimis to potentissimus at 4, 6. 
Even some of its blunders, like pariat 
for pareat in 8, 5 and togatos for togatas 
in 8, 8, might have been cited against it. 

Hense’s attitude towards MSS. of 
later date than the eleventh century (s) 
is characteristically rigid and unimagina- 
tive. He acknowledges that they are 
not all derived from the MSS. known to 
us; but he is so terrified at the presence 
of interpolation and so enamoured of 
the need for caution that he will not 
venture further than to take them as a 
last resort—‘ut ubique hoc teneamus 
necesse sit, non prius nobis ad eos de~. 
scendere licere quam omni modo temp- 
tatum erit emendationi satis facere ope 
uetustiorum.’ Study of the text of the 
letters makes it impossible to resist the 
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conclusion that the later or inferior 
MSS. do in places retain the correct 
tradition ; and slavish adherence to the 
‘best’ MS. or MSS. may mislead into 
fruitless emendation or unnecessary 
obelising. Here, as in a good many 
other cases, Hense has something to 
learn from Kronenberg, who touched on 
this matter in C/. Q. I. pp. 212-213, and 
cited with much plausibility, to my 
mind, a series of correct readings from 
s, which I need not now detail. By 
showing inadequate respect to the in- 
ferior MSS., as Kronenberg says, ‘factum 
est ut in nouissima editione interdum 
mendose legantur quae emendate Lipsii 
illi ueteres et Gronouii ediderunt.’ 
Thus, at 108, 8, if Hense would not go 
the length of departing from ‘tunc illa 
anima bona ueluti soluta excitatur’ 
(BA) in favour of ‘tunc illa animi bona 
ueluti sopita excitantur’ (s), he might at 
any rate have mentioned Kronenberg’s 
commendation of the latter. There are 
other passages that appear to me cases 
for surrendering to s: ¢g. 20, 2, a 


.troublesome passage on the need for 


accord between theory and practice; and 
84, 8, a difficult piece which is left in a 
more satisfactory condition if the testi- 
mony of s (magni wir ingenit) is allowed 
to come to the rescue. As he has this 
rooted distrust of s, it is almost sur- 
prising to find that in 40, 2, he accepts 
wna in preference to ima of p LP 6; and 
yet, a few paragraphs further on, at 
40, 9, he retains uideris istos of p LP bas 
against audieris istos of s, which, I agree 
with Kronenberg, must be correct ; for 
Seneca here refers to his words near the 
beginning of the letter, ‘audisse te 
scribis Serapionem philosophum.’ 

For his general account, however, of 
the principal sources of the text, and for 
a diligent recension in the light of fuller 
collations of the best MSS., Senecan 
students must feel grateful to Herr 
Hense; but they will look in vain for 
inspired or inspiring qualities in his 
textual reconstructions, or even for a 
complete and consistent report of what 
other scholars have achieved in the way 
of emendation. There is a certain 
caprice in the selection or in the bare 
mention of emendations which makes 
one realise that to get a sound know- 
ledge of the history of the text one must 
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still consult for oneself the contributions 
of Lipsius, Madvig, Kronenberg, and 
others. Hense will quote Variana clade 
from Lipsius of Louvain for Mariana at 
47, 10, and his convincing im mica for 
the unintelligible inimica of the MSS. at 
51, 12; but at 76, 30 he reads inludunt 
without recording either the reading 
inlidunt or Lipsius’ elidunt, which can 
be supported by apposite Senecan quota- 
tions. Again he quotes Madvig in one 
place and leaves him unquoted in 
another where his opinion would seem 
equally helpful, ¢.g. in one of the most 
uncertain passages in the letters, 15, 8, 

where he proposed i elatis for in 1d latus 
along with a repunctuation of the pas- 
sage. So too Kronenberg is frequently 
quoted and frequently omitted. He 
ought to have been cited at 104, 6 for 
his ingenious idea that under obruerant 
lurks an original obructant; at 109, 6 
where he supports Haase’s hoc [ut] scias 
with Senecan parallels, and where their 
[ut] deserves mention just as much as 
the [sic] of Windhaus; and at 121, 21, 
‘si tamen exigis, dicam, quomodo omne 
animal perniciosa intellegere conatur,’ 
where Kronenberg’s objections to both 
mood and meaning of conatur should 
have been taken into account, as well 
as his suggestion that Seneca wrote 
cogatur. And surely at 77, 5, even if the 
editor was himself satisfied with the 
description of Tullius Marcellinus as 
‘adulescens quietus et cito senex,’ he 
should have reported Kronenberg’s 
uietus—a Terentian epithet of senex, by 
the way—consideration of which might 
have saved Hense from the blunder in 
his Index Nominum, whereby this ‘ quiet’ 
Marcellinus, who starved himself to 
death on Stoic advice, is identified with 
the Marcellinus of Letter 29, who, when 
philosophically reproved, used to crack 
boisterous jokes fit to make a mourner 
laugh ! 

From his bibliography of works on 
Seneca since 1898 the editor omits Pro- 
fessor Summers’ valuable edition of 
Select Letters of Seneca, the text of which 
was declared in the notice of The 
Classical Review, vol. xxiv. (1910), pp. 
224-225, to be ‘infinitely better than the 
unsatisfactory text of Hense.’ There 
also he omits the same author’s Notes 
and Emendations to Seneca’s Letters, pub- 
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lished in the Classical Quarterly in 1908 
and 1909. He just knows enough of 
Professor Summers’ work to cite his 
name (with a wrong initial) in connec- 
tion with his handling (Cl. Q., vol. ii., 
1908) of certain difficult specimens of 
Maecenas’ style in 114, 5-6. Thus his 
criticisms on the text and punctuation 
of Hense’s first edition, although fortified 
by real knowledge of Senecan usage, are 
entirely thrown away upon the editor. 
Whether the reason for such omissions 
be ignorance or arrogance, the fact is 
equally regrettable, and Hense’s edition 
and its readers are the losers thereby. 
For want of noting the cures prescribed 
by others in difficult cases, he has some- 
times proved a ‘too quick despairer’ 
concerning the text. There are many 
passages where, while he need not have 
accepted emendations proposed, he 
ought to have recorded them. Thus, to 
take only a few instances, 84, 8 is left in 
a better textual condition by Professor 
Summers, as well as 12, 8, where his 
reading ‘non alia . alias contractior alias 
productior wita . itaque’ gets rid of a 
lacuna before itaque. At 47,5 Professor 
Summers’ theory explaining the presence 
of quod before cum ad cenandum should 
have been noted, and at 54, 6 his sub- 
stitution of vemisit is an almost certain 
one for vemanstt, which does not suit the 
abatement of a disease. Again, in 56, 4 
the puzzling ‘qui ad Metam Sudantem 
tubulas experitur et tibias’ contains 
Gruter’s invention of tubulas; but this is 
just a case where all doctors are to be 
tried, and Professor Summers’ ‘ tubulos 
experitur ut tibias’ must be considered. 
In 84, 1, ‘a lectionibus hil recessi,’ 
Hense accepts for his text nihil from 
Biicheler, but in his note thinks non of 
the inferior MSS. may be right. This is 
to sacrifice his principle of not stooping 
to thes MSS. (‘non ad eos descendere’) 
until every way of emending the better 
MSS. has been tried; for here the essen- 
tial preliminary is not even emendation 
but attention to plain Latin grammar. 
I accept Professor Summers’ defence of 
the better MSS. ‘a lectionibus recessi.’ 
There is no need to thrust in a nega- 
tive: if the tense of recesst be observed, 
it marks Seneca’s temporary indis- 
position to study before starting on the 
journey to which he has referred in a 
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series of present tenses: he means ‘] 
have recently dropped reading ; but it is 
a necessary thing, I fancy.’ 

The passage at 15, 8 on management 
of the voice is interesting not only for 
its substance but for its textual diffi. 
culty. Seneca says that in invective the 
speaker has to be now impetuous, now 
restrained—‘ modo lentius, prout uox 
quoque te hortabitur, im 1d latus,’ 
Hense’s omission of Madvig’s 1m elatis 
has been already noted ; Professor Sum- 
mers’ inclinatus is also unmentioned: it 
merits consideration, though I do not go 
so far with him as to call the vague id 
in in id latus ‘ quite meaningless.’ 

For the sentence which follows I 
should myself venture to suggest a cure. 
In it Seneca says the voice should come 
down gradually, not ‘tumble down ’— 
‘descendat, non decidat’; and then we 
reach confusion when we read in p 
mediatorisut habeat, in L1P mediatoris sut 
habeat, and in b moderatoris sui tempera- 
mentum habeat. Madvig emended to 
‘media oris ui eat’ (or ‘abeat’), and 
Biicheler to ‘media oris uia abeat,’ 
which Hense adopts, following it by the 
reading of b ‘nec indocto et rustico more 
desaeuiat,’ where L'P give, correctly 
in my opinion, et hoc before indocto. I 
believe the corrupt text conceals ‘nec 
uindemiatoris uim habeat et hoc indocto 
et rustico more desaeuiat’ in reference 
to the abusive prowess of the durus uinde- 
miator in Horace, Sat. I. vii. 30: ‘he 
should not exhibit the violence of the 
vine-dresser, and fume in that untrained 
and rural style.’ Then mediatoris is 
due to one of the transpositions that are 
not uncommon in these MSS. 

The imperfect recognition and incom- 
plete record of the work of other scholars 
upon Seneca make the weakest points 
in this edition, and shake one’s confi- 
dence in some of the textual changes 
admitted. At times, it looks as if Hense 
permitted himself to follow Gertz un- 
necessarily; thus at 4, 2 he inserts his 
addition in ‘ puerilitas remanet: et hoc 
quidem peior res est quod auctoritatem 
habemus senum, uitia puerorum,’ al- 
though peior may easily refer to puerilitas 
without inserting ves; and at 5, 2 there is 
absolutely no case in favour of depart- 
ing from the united testimony of p LP 6 
‘quicquid aliud ambitionem peruersa 
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uia sequitur, euita,’ 7.c. ‘shun everything 
else that by an unnatural route aims at 
parade (or posing as a philosopher). 
Gertz’s ‘correction’ is ‘ambitio nempe 
peruersa,’ which only suggests that 
nempe, here awkwardly foisted into the 
text, possesses an alluring attraction for 
some foreign editors in their reconstruc- 
tion of Silver Age texts. In reviewing 
Kukula’s edition of Pliny’s letters, I 
pointed out that in III. v. 10 his nempe 
for the saepe of all the codices and edi- 
tions was a purely arbitrary change 
(C. R., June, 1914, p. 136). 

Hense’s own contributions to the text 
are not startling: on the whole he is 
fairly conservative. Several of his pro- 
posals are of the class possible. At 24, 
26, where the weary round ‘ expergiscar, 
dormiam ; esuriam, . . .; algebo, aes- 
tuabo’ is recounted, he gives at least a 
likely stop-gap in fastidiam ; but satiabor 
of the later MSS. is equally satisfactory. 
Possibly too at 86, 12, which declares 
the older Romans not to have been over 
particular about baths, he may be right 
to insert olim in ‘hoc loco dicet aliquis 
“olim liquet mihi inmundissimos fuisse,”’ 
where some MSS. have aliquotis ; still, 
Kronenberg’s deduction of the stages in 
the corruption might have been cited. 
Also he makes a plausible suggestion at 
92, 4 ‘in his erit beata uita, sine quibus 
honesta’ instead of non est, for its elliptic 
abruptness is not an argument against 
It in Seneca; only, his critical note is 
inadequate and misleading, because 
‘dubitat A. I. Kronenberg’ is not a cor- 
rect account of Kronenberg’s definite 
comment ‘ retinendum puto quod est in 
MSS.’ Several of the proposals, on the 
other hand, are gratuitous, ¢.g. at 86, 8 
the insertion of deuwitantur before ‘et in 
antiquorum numerum reiciuntur’ is 
needless if et is translated ‘ actually’; or 
they are unlikely and even illogical, e.g. 
his reading in 104, 20 of demenda for the 
second emenda of B and A in ‘te igitur 
emenda, onera tibi detrahe et demenda 
desideria intra salutarem modum con- 
tine’; it is not reasonable advice that 
one should merely ‘restrain desires that 
ought to be entirely removed’ (demenda). 
Here the cure lies in excising emenda as 
adittograph. In salutarem Hense has 
returned to Haase’s reading ; but he does 
not explain that he has dropped his own 


previous reading intra saltem modum, 
nor does he now mention, as in 1898, 
his still earlier guess intra sanum saltem 
modum. 

There are, in fact, not infrequent 
changes upon the text of 1898; only, it 
is unfortunate that as a rule the reader 
is left to discover the changes for him- 
self by comparison of the editions. Thus, 
at 7, 5, ‘ plagis agitur in uulnera,’ given 
previously as a sort of stage-direction 
independent of the remarks of the spec- 
tator of the gladiatorial fight, is now 
altered to ‘plagis agatur in uulnera,’ as 
an integral part of the remarks. It will 
be freely admitted that some of the 
changes are improvements; ¢.g. 21, I0 
‘cum adieris eius hortulos et inscriptum 
thortulis’ is now more wisely obelised ; 
and conversely at 53, 10 Hense has done 
well to withdraw his obelus from ‘idem 
philosophia rebus omnibus.’ It is an 
improvement at 47, 5 to have added 
since 1898 the tempting suggestion toro 
from Rossbach in ‘alius reliquias temu- 
lentorum {toro subditus colligit’; for 
some word must be mentally or literally 
supplied with subditus. The gap at 49, 
5 in 1898 ‘eodem loco. . . dialecticos’ 
is now laudably filled by the acceptance 
of Hermes’ conloco . Boletatione of 77, 18 
has been strengthened by two additional 
parallels, cothurnatio and tubulatio. But 
there are other cases where the changes 
are not to the good. It is no improve- 
ment to have dropped the record of the 
emendation munus Graecum made by 
several scholars at 15, 9; nor is it an 
improvement to have tacitly withdrawn 
the obelus from 56, 2, where biberari 
cannot be deemed a reading of self- 
evident merit ! 

One change of which the introduction 
gives due notice affects a principle of 
orthography to which Hense gave his 
adhesion in the preface of his earlier 
edition, but which he had not accepted 
in time to incorporate in his text. Fol- 
lowing Gertz and others, he took perfect 
forms like periit and abit from the 
inferior MSS. This has been reversed : 
so that at 93, 4 for the periit of 1898 we 
now read perit. 

It is serviceable to have sandwiched 
between text and apparatus criticus fre- 
quent references to the literary and 
philosophical sources of Seneca’s quota- 
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tions, besides occasional illustrations of 
his thought. In the text itself I do not 
feel reconciled to the method of printing 
quotations from Latin poets straight- 
forward like prose. 

In the mass of detail involved in the 
notes, perfection is naturally unattain- 
able; but oversights and errors are com- 
mendably few. References to the text 
are wonderfully accurate: on p. 12, 
however, omnia of 6, 4 is not referred to 
its right line. If in the opening sen- 
tence of letter 22 for speciosis the petiosts 
of p is to be recorded, then sfetiosis, 
which is clear in Chatelain’s facsimile 
page from 8, should also be given. At 
the obstinate passage in letter 21, 10, it 
is unfortunate that the note is wrong in 
recording adieretis as the reading of b: 
it is clearly adieritis in Chatelain. There 
is a slip too at the close of the thirteenth 
book ; for it is not enough that the note 
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should say ‘post VALE in P subscriptio 
haec Ragambertus quamuis indignus 
laicus barbatus hunc codicem scripsit’: 
the words ‘ Explicit liber xiii. eptarum 
Senecae’ intervene in a line between 
‘Vale’ and ‘ Ragambertus.’ 

The text of Seneca’s letters cannot, 
in face of many puzzling passages, be 
pronounced at all definitely established; 
but there is at least sufficient basis in 
the collations furnished by Herr Hense’s 
edition to justify the hope that we shall 
in the near future obtain a recension of 
the text, accompanied by that adequate 
kind of commentary on the life, the 
philosophy and the style of the author 
which British scholarship is fitted to 
produce. 

J. WicuTt Durr. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE LETTERS OF SIDONIUS. 


The Letters of Sidonius. Translated, 
with introduction and notes, by O. M. 
Datton, M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. clxxxiv+86; vol. ii.=268. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1915. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


IT appears that no complete translation 
into English of the letters of Sidonius 
has ever been published, and this is one 
justification for the existence of the 
book under review. But it is easy to 
find others. It may be truly said that 
Sidonius is an interesting figure, and 
that his writings are of importance to 
the classical scholar, if only because 
he is such a persistent imitator of 
of Statius and the Younger Pliny. 
There are probably few authors so 
likely to tempt the classical scholar to 
transgress beyond the limits of a.p. 150. 
For, though the Christian ‘taint’ is 
there, it is very unobtrusive, and 
Sidonius, bishop though he was, could 
probably have passed a much stiffer 
examination on the Latin poets than 
on the Scriptures. The publication of 


the comparatively recent critical editions 
of Liitjohann and Mohr (the latter in 
the Teubner series) is a fresh reason 


why an English translation of the 
letters should have been attempted; 
and it may be at once said that. Mr. 
Dalton has produced an admirable work 
from every point of view, in what must 
be regarded as the most beautiful and 
satisfying series of translations of the 
classics that has ever appeared. 

The introduction, to which are ap- 
pended a bibliography and a list of 
correspondents, with biographical notes, 
is of necessity long, occupying in fact a 
third of the total work. The author and 
his works, as well as his environment 
in the widest sense, are discussed with 
fulness of knowledge and in a very 
interesting and attractive way. Mr. 
Dalton has not neglected the oppor- 
tunities which work in the British 
Museum gives to become a master of 
the bibliography of his subject, and no 
one would guess from his literary style 
that his duties were almost exclusively 
concerned with the externals of books. 
A few notes on this part of the book 
may be given. On vii one 1s 
offended by the spelling of stilus, which 
is given correctly in another part of the 
book ; the monstrosity ‘ Caius’ (p. xi), 
like coena (p. lix), predtatores (p. cxxviil), 
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seems very hard to kill; there are 
several places where the printing is 
hardly worthy of the Clarendon Press 
(pp. XiX, XXxlii, xcii, clv); on p. Ixxix, 
n. 2, ‘seventh’ is surely a mistake 
for ‘sixth,’ the date of St. Benedict’s 
Rule; on p. Ixxxi Faustus’ ‘ work’ on 
Free Grace is referred to, but Gelasius 
speaks of opuscula, and in the first note 
on the same page the volume of the 
Corpus should be given, whether xi. or 
xvii; on p. Ixxxvii, add to the 
chapter vii of Ammianus ; on p. Ixxxix, 
n. 2, a ! is wanted at the end; on 
p. xcvill the source of the expression 
tunicata quies (Mart. x. 51, 6) might 
have been given; on p. cvili the wearing 
of silk in Gaul might have been illus- 
trated from the sermons of Caesarius 
of Arles; on p. cxii and elsewhere the 
name ‘ Filimatius’ is so spelt, because 
the defective spelling of a Merovingian 
seventh or eighth century archetype is 
reproduced; the name is, of course, 
Greek in origin, and should be written 
‘Filemintius’; the proper names in 
Sidonius should, in fact, be overhauled 
by some one who has made a special 
study of that subject; on p. cxii it 
might have been as well to say that, 
although papyrus was not ‘adapted’ 
for use on both sides, it was neverthe- 
less frequently so employed ; on p. cxvi, 
n. 1, and elsewhere, the important 
work of Roger, L’Enseignement des 
Lettres Classiques d’Ausone Alcuin, 
ought to have been mentioned; on 
p. cxxv, n. I, 1. 5 from foot, ‘xi.” 
should be ‘xiv.’; on p. cxxxiv no re- 
ference to the special use of quia and 
quod should have been made, as it was 
much older than Sidonius’ time, and 
Inno way confined to Gaul; on p. cxlili 
it would have been well to give the 
reference to the passage in Cassiodorus 
where he alludes to Sidonius; on p. clii 
the number of the Madrid manuscript 
Is not given ; on p. clviii, 1. 16, ‘ xviii.’ 
should be ‘ Iviii.” In the list of corres- 
pondents the best modern edition of 
the surviving works should always have 
been mentioned, for instance, under 
Eucherius and Claudianus Mamertus ; 
the result of the omission to do this 


is that the non-expert reader never 
knows whether such works survive or 
not. 

It would be impossible to praise the 
quality of the translation too highly. 
It may be doubted if more care and 
good sense have gone to the production 
of any modern translation of a classic. 
The general level is such that it has 
not proved possible to select any pas- 
sages as superior to the greater part of 
the work. The skill of the translator 
appears in his rendering of such a letter 
as the thirteenth of Book VIII. And 
yet it has not been possible to agree 
everywhere with the translator’s view 
of apassage. For example, in that very 
letter, § 1, sine inuidia potentem means, 
not ‘a man of influence who makes a 
blameless use of power,’ but ‘a man of 
influence who never arouses envy.’ 
Again, in the fourth letter of Book VI., 
isto deductam ante aliquot annos sticque 
distractam means, not ‘that some years 
ago she had been brought here before 
being removed elsewhere,’ but ‘that 
some years ago she had been brought 
here and sold here,’ this sense of dis- 
traho being found as early at Tacitus, 
but of course more naturally employed 
of property sold in lots. In the eigh- 
teenth epistle of the seventh book, § 3, 
surely /iberum means ‘outspoken’ and 
not ‘a lover of freedom.’ 

The notes hit the happy mean between 
prolixity and meagreness. I do not 
know that I quite understand 34, 1: at 
50, 2 Cassiodorus’ Jnstitutio should have 
been employed in illustration; at 51, 1 
the spelling Tyrannius might have been 
mentioned, and a decision come to 
between the two; at 102, I, a view 
is expressed with regard to the meaning 
of contestatiunculae, which is not exactly 
in harmony with that stated by the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. 

In conclusion it ought to be men- 
tioned that this work, which ends with 
a good index, is informed throughout 
by a loving knowledge of modern 
France. 

A. SOUTER. 


Aberdeen. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Olymptodori Philosophi in Platonis Phae- 
donem Commentaria edidit WILLIAM 
Norvin. Leipzig: Teubner, M. 5. 


Philodemi de Iva liber: edidit CaRoLUS 
WILKE. Leipzig: Teubner, M. 3.60. 


THE Teubner text of Olympiodorus con- 
tains 12 pp. of preface, 244 pp. of text, 
and nearly 30 pp. of indexes. The text 
is based on a good and reliable MS., 
ascribed to a date not far removed from 
that of the famous codex Clarkianus of 
Plato, which also contains the commen- 
taries on the Gorgias and Alcibiades. 
Most of the Phaedo commentaries, how- 
ever, are not the genuine work of Olym- 
piodorus, but the production ‘ tncerti 
auctoris,’ or eclogae from a variety of 
sources. The passages of the Phaedo 
upon which Olympiodorus himself com- 
ments are taken from Phaed. 61 C-79 E, 
and his observations are of the usual 
Neoplatonic type and sufficiently 
tedious. Nor does the text raise many 
critical questions of general interest. 
On p. 146 the editor suggests mpwTws 
for in the phrase ov 
Tov mpwrov Cavros, and again mpeTas 
for in the phrase 
TOV TpwTwv on the same 
page. Would not rpatov (advb.) be an 
easier correction in both places ? 

M. Wilke’s Philodemus is a more 
interesting book. It consists of about 
55 pp- of preface, 100 pp. of text, and 
15 pp. of indexes. The text, drawn 
from Papyrus Herculanensis 182, is to 
a large extent imperfect and frag- 
mentary, and has called for the exercise 
of the ingenuity of a number of 
scholars, including Th. Gomperz, Cobet 
and Cronert. The preface contains not 
only an account of the papyrus, but 
also important discussions of the sources 
of Philodemus’ ethics and other his- 
torico-philosophical matters, such as 
the identification of Nicasicrates and 
Timasagoras. Students of Stoicism 
especially should consider the argu- 
ments by which the editor comes to 
the conclusion—‘ Philodemus, vel potius 
Zeno, quem ille sectatur, cum iram 
describeret, omnia fere ex Chrysippi 


curatorio libro hausisse mihi videtur; 
his perpauca ex Epicureorum scholis 
addidit; nonnulla denique lumina ora- 
tionis ex Bione adspersit.’ And to 
philological critics the text presents 
riddles such as this—‘ What was it 
Metrodorus really said when he said 
... copov Oupuos,” and thereby cuveyu- 
gaiver riav Bpaxéws?’ Philippson 
guessed Crénert tis o. Like 
Philippson I am ‘ dubitans,’ but mind- 
ful of Ps. 68. 2 (‘Like as the smoke 
vanisheth, so shalt thou drive them 
away ’) I venture the guess tddos. 
R. G. Bury. 


The Works of Aristotle translated into 


English: Magna Moralia, Ethica 
Eudemia, De Virtutibus et 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


HERE we have the whole of Vol. IX. of 
the Oxford Aristotle in English, save 
only the Nicomacheans. Mr. St. George 
Stock is responsible for the Magna 
Moralia, and Mr. J. Solomon for the 
rest. In addition to the translations 
the volume contains an Introduction 
of some 22 pages by Mr. Stock, which 
deals mainly with the literary problems 
presented by the ethical writings which 
bear Aristotle’s name, such as the 
relation of E. E. to E. N., the origin of 
the disputed books, the authorship of 
the Great Ethics and so on. There 
are also elaborate ‘tables of contents,’ 
or analyses, and indexes to all the works. 
Both translators follow the text of 
Susemihl, variations from which are 
recorded in the foot-notes, which also 
indicate the parallels in E. N., E. E., 
and M. M. It is specially interesting 
to notice how often the translator of 
E. E. has adopted the brilliant textual 
corrections of Professor Henry Jackson, 
whose writings—as is justly observed 
in the Preface—have ‘shed a flood of 
light on the corrupt passage, Bk. VII, 
ch. 13, 14,’ and—we may add—on many 
other tracts of bogland. As examples 
of such corrections we may cite aus for 
GAN’ eis, 1234 28; gore vn Aia for 
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éorw Sua, 1236% 33; Ore for éori 
8¢, 12472 15. A few other corrections 
are due to Mr. W. D. Ross, or to 
Mr. Solomon himself. One place where 
Mr. Solomon rejects Jackson’s emenda- 
tion is 12367 36: the MSS. have [TAadx’ 
érixovpos avnp tov cedov dirov éoxe 
yayntat: Bekker prints cov for codov : 
Jackson proposed TAadx’, é. dvyp, 
codos Os Ke paxntat: Solomon 
adopts toogov gidos (Fritzsche) éore 
(J. S.). There is a good deal to be 
said for but is questionable, 
and the original verse is still, I fear, to 
seek: possibly tov coor is a relic of 
dgedos. Another place where the trans- 
lator is dissatisfied alike with the MSS. 
and with Jackson is 1243> 32 ff: here 
for copia mpos mAovo.ov of MSS. 
the reading adopted is ti codia mpos Tov 
trodTov (J. S.), ‘the ratio of wisdom to 
wealth’; but would not this be im- 
proved by the insertion of the article 
before copia? However, in re incerta 
itis perhaps worth while to suggest a 
further reconstruction of the passage, 
viz. Ti codids Ti TWAOV<TOU> 
clita ti mrpos Exarépov. 

As regards the actual work of trans- 
lation, it would be difficult to criticise 
it usefully without a careful comparison 
of it in detail with the original, and this 
I cannot profess to have made. But, 
so far as I have tested it, it is clearly 
done with scholarly care and accuracy, 
hitting the happy mean between pedan- 
tic literalism and loose paraphrase, and 
the names of the translators are in 
themselves a sufficient guarantee that 
the renderings of the Ethics are not 
likely to fall below the high level of the 
other volumes. R. G. B. 


Hagios Nikolaos, der Heilige Nikolaos 
in der Griechischen Kirche. Texte 
und Untersuchungen von GUSTAV 
AuricH. Band I. Die Texte. 
Leipzig, Berlin: Teubner, 1913. 


A THOROUGH examination of this work 
hardly falls within the scope of the 
Classical Review, as the texts are post- 
classical—one in popular Greek and 
one translated from Old-Slavonic, and 
the narratives do not throw much light 
on imperial history, though possibly 
the Untersuchungen, which are to form 


Vol. II., may bring to light what sub- 
stratum of fact may be gathered from 
the whole collection. The book may, 
however, be mentioned as a remarkable 
specimen of textual examination of 
scattered sources relating to a con- 
spicuous figure in Eastern hagiography. 

This figure is composite. The learned 
editor distinguishes Nikolaos, Bishop 
of Myra (in Lycia), from Nikolaos, 
Archimandrite of the Monastery of Sion, 
near to Myra. The earliest document 
of the collection (with the doubtful 
exception of one) has to do with the 
Sionite only, though it states that he 
was made Bishop at Pinare. It places 
him in the time of Justinian, whereas 
the stories of Nikolaos of Myra are 
connected with the reign of Constan- 
tine. Among the stories of this Niko- 
laos is one relating to Artemis, which 
is of some interest. An evil demon 
frequenting the destroyed Temple of 
Artemis assumes the form of a woman, 
aud presents some pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Nikolaos with a vessel of 
oil for the sanctuary. But the Saint, 
in a vision, bids the men throw the 
vessel overboard, whereon appears 
much froth with smoke and a wild sea, 
till the Saint rescues his devotees from 
shipwreck. Does the dayovov stand 
for Artemis herself ? 

English readers will naturally look 
for a suggestion of Santa Claus in the 
multitude of stories of the posthumous 
miracles of St. Nikolaos, but will not 
find much connection, except, possibly, 
in the story of how the Saint brought 
about the return of a pawned table- 
cloth to a worthy but indignant couple, 
and revealed a store of coins to some 
people who wished to keep his feast 
but had not the necessary means. 

A.G 


Palaeographia Latina: Exempla Codi- 
cum Latinorum phototypice expressa 
Scholarum maxime in usum edtdit 
Maximilianus Ihm. Series I. Lip- 
siae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri.  s. a. 
(c. 1909). 18 plates 17414 inches, 
with 22 facsimiles and 16 pp. 8vo. of 
Latin description. Price M. 5. 


THE cheapening of collotype and simi- 
lar processes during the last few years 
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has made it possible to issue collections 
of facsimiles at a price within the reach 
of undergraduates and even schoolboys. 
Of such collections Ihm’s is the cheapest, 
yet its facsimiles are the best in execu- 
tion and are full size. Naturally the 
number is rather insufficient and this 
drawback is increased by the somewhat 
unsatisfactory character of the selection, 
the editor taking half his specimens 
from the Wolfenbiittel Library. There 
is, for instance, only one specimen of 
uncial, a page of gromatici veteres, very 
difficult for learners because of its bad 
text and technical subject-matter with 
special abbreviations ; and there is only 
one example of insular script, a page of 
the life of Heliogabalus not convenient 
for general study. Something more satis- 
factory than Martianus Capella might 
have been found for the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the examples of humanistic 
writing, though interesting, are rather 
abnormal. However, on the whole, the 
proportion of classical writers in the 
series is high, and the principal varieties 
of book-hand are just represented. Ifa 
second series should follow, no doubt 
the weak points will be made good. 
The letterpress is excellent, packing into 
small space all necessary information 
as to each MS., referring to the litera- 
ture, and giving the place where the 
text can be found, but not giving any 
help towards reading or any explanation 
of corrupt words. Such help might 
have made the book more useful for 
solitary students, but it is well adapted 
for use in a class in which the teacher 
can furnish skilled guidance. 


Tibulli Carmina. Recognovit J. P. 
PosTGATE. Scriptorum Classicorum 


Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Editio Altera, 
1914. Pp.xiv+? 2s. 

Selections from Tibullus. Edited by J. P. 
PostcaTE. Second Edition. Pp. 
lii+227. Macmillan. 5s. 


PROFESSOR PosTGATE’s Oxford text of 
Tibullus now shares with some half 
dozen other volumes in the series to 
which it belongs the honour of attaining 
a second edition. We may fairly infer 
that Tibullus is quite as much read as he 
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ought to be, and it may equally be 
allowed that Professor Postgate’s edi. 
tion, with its admirable finish and re- 
straint, is a model of editing. The 
changes in the new edition are very few 
—some of them consist merely of a re. 
version to the reading of the Ambrosian 
MS., which Professor Postgate has col- 
lated anew: others embody corrections 
of the editor already published else. 
where, among which the palm belongs, 
perhaps, to guamque . . . ferar in 3, 4, 
50. (In the same poem, 26, the reten- 
tion of humanum is something of a tax 
on the goodwill of the reader.) 

The same editor’s Selections from 
Tibullus has long been well known as 
one of the best volumes in a series which 
contains much work that is extremely 
good, and much that is very poor in- 
deed. We are not clear that the book 
is improved by the pictures which varie- 
gate the text. But presumably they 
make their appeal to the schoolboy 
(though even he should perhaps be in- 
structed that the first of them, which we 
took to represent a schoolmaster with a 
birch-rod, is nothing more terrible than 
Ceres with a sheaf of corn). 

Anyone who has these two volumes, 
with Professor Postgate’s admirable 
Translation of Tibullus, in the Loeb 
Series, will feel that the editor has 
deserved well of a Latin poet who carries 
the art of being pleasing to a point at 
which we become a little inclined to 
despise it. H. W. G. 


THE LAND OF TEMPLES. 


Pictures in the Land of Temples. By 
PENNELL. Forty Litho- 


graphs. London: Heinemann. 5s. 
net. 
Mr. JosEPH PENNELL has produced 


these forty lithographs, representing 
temples in Italy, Sicily, and Greece, as 
the result of a challenge by a Boston 
authority, who told him that he was a 
mere ‘ragtime sketcher’ incapable of 
appreciating Greek art or drawing it. 
The consequence was a visit to Greek 
lands in 1913 and a very pleasant book 
of illustrations. Mr. Pennell has an 


excellent eye for the best point of view; 
it would be possible to know Segesta and 
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Girgenti well, and yet not have dis- 
covered with his accurate judgment the 
exact point from which the temples 
look most dignified and impressive. He 
has also obtained fine effects in sunrise 
or failing light: a sunrise (No. VI.) 
behind the pillars of the Temple of 
Concord at Girgenti is very impressive, 
and the solemnity of the giant pillars 
of the Olympieum (No. XVIII.) as 
night is falling, and a little moon is 
dimly visible above the Acropolis is 
strikingly shown. Naturally he is not 
always equally successful: the fore- 
ground of the theatre in Taormina 
looking more like a battered factory in 
the La Bassée region, and the Acro- 


Corinthus (in No. XVI.) looks dumpy 
and no more impressive than, say, the 
Areopagus. Nearly half the drawings 
are of the Temples of Athens, and it 
is to be regretted that except for a 
distant view of it from the Acropolis, 
we have no picture of the ‘ Theseum.’ 
The short letter-press that accom- 
panies the drawings is over-exclama- 
tory: we are not really helped to 
greater appreciation of beauty by cries 
from the author of, ‘ How it piles up!’ 
But lovers of Greece will be grateful 
to Mr. Pennell for what he has seen 
and what he has shown them. 
A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


WE publish notes of some fairly recent 
proceedings of the Northumberland and 
Durham Classical Association. 

On December 5 Professor W. R. 
Hardie read a paper on ‘Fate and 
Freewill in Greek and Roman Poets.’ 

The Greek attitude was not one of 
abject submission: fate was not allowed 
to paralyse action or to palliate offences: 
nothing isto beinferred from the fact that 
what the Erinyes decreed did happen, 
because the poet had to choose a story 
in which a dreadful thing did happen. 

The Greek conception of fate is 
vague, almost impersonal—life is rather 
a time of trial and discipline than of 
abject subversiveness. The views of 
Roman poets are clouded by ‘rhetoric’ 
and astrology. In the greater poets there 
Is no sense Of oppression, but rather an 
almost Bergsonian notion of an intelli- 
gent power, which approves intelligent 
activity. 

A discussion followed. 

On March 21 Professor S. Wight 
Duff lectured on Phaedrus, the fabulist 
of Rome. 

The lecturer first sketched the life, 
then illustrated the Books of the 
Fables and Appendix, then Phaedrus. 
Greek examples and the relationship of 
Phaedrus to Aesop; also the new 
material drawn from Roman life and 


politics. The lecturer exemplified 
Phaedrus’ gentle art of making enemies, 
and concluded with some comments on 
the perennial interest of fable, and on 
Phaedrus as a man, on his style, art, 
metre. 

A discussion followed. 

On May 30 Dr. F. B. Jevons read a 
paper entitled ‘ Ancient Art and Ritual.’ 
The first part dealt critically with Miss 
Harrison’s volume bearing that title in 
the Home University Library. The 
lecturer pointed out that ritual is the 
traditional mode of addressing gods, 
and therefore assumes belief in gods, 
while Miss Harrison inverts this. As 
regards the relation of art to ritual, 
she maintains at different times that 
ritual develops out of art, and also the 
contrary position that art develops out 
of ritual, and she further maintains in 
effect that both these positions are 
false, that ritual does not develop out 
of art, nor art out of ritual, but that 
both develop out of something else, viz. 
the pantomimic dance. In following 
Aristotle’s dictum that tragedy originated 
with the leaders of the dithyrhamb, 
Miss Harrison has overlooked the fact 
that the performers of the dithyrhamb 
never wore masks. In the second part 
Dr. Jevons made a new suggestion 
with regard to the origin of drama. 
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In drama there are always masks, never 
in dithyrhamb: men alone wear them ; 
they are the one feature common to 
tragedy, satyric drama, and comedy. 
Were there originally in tragedy the 
masks of deceased heroes and ancestors, 
worn by those who re-enacted the deeds 
of the mighty dead? In satyric plays 
were the masks of the lower classes 
not masks of deceased ancestors, but 
of the demons of popular belief? In 
comedy the lecturer pointed out that 


at a harvest home it would be the 
corn-spirit who would be expected to 
appear. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Dr. Hadow illustrated the lecturer's 
suggestion of satyric masks by a com- 
parison with the little devils of miracle 
plays, put in to please the ignorant: 
and in comedy, which consists so 
largely in making fun of people, sug- 
gested the masks were of contem- 
poraries. 
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